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Our New Series 


HERE is a basic Christian vocation which is the same for all, 
Al it is the call to holiness, to the summit of union with God. 

The derivation of the word ecclesia (ek-kaleo, I call forth) 
should serve to remind us of this fact. But this general call to 
holiness always finds expression in an invitation to follow a particular 
path to the summit. It is the aim of our new series to describe some 
of the paths. The fact that the series begins with the steepest and 
most rugged path does not mean that we have adopted a planned 
sequence for the articles; in fact, we have deliberately eschewed 
this, since almost any plan could be disputed by the experts. Our 
next issue will carry an article (one of three reprinted from La 
Vie Spirituelle) on the diocesan priesthood as a path to holiness— 
the writer, a parish priest, draws his inspiration from the life of the 
Curé d’Ars. Subsequent issues will carry articles on the married 
life, secular institutes, and on the Jesuit, the Dominican, the 
Cistercian, the Benedictine, the Carmelite, the Franciscan . . . etc., 
ways of life. Further, since the diversity of paths can make one 
oblivious of the fact that it is the same summit towards which they 
all tend, we will wind up the series with a special article on the 
one-ness of the Christian vocation. 


We hope that the series will help our readers to a greater awareness 
of the richness and variety of the Mystical Body of Christ. We 
also hope that it will convey a fuller understanding of the nature 
of holiness. Each article will describe a path which—we have the 
Church’s guarantee for it in each case—does lead to. the summit. 
Lastly, we hope that all the articles will all be as challenging and 
inspiring as is the first article (page 68). 

THE EpiTor. 


The Lord in the Scriptures 
THREE: ST. MARK’S GOSPEL 


This is the third of a series of articles designed to help readers to 

perceive how the mystery of Christ is revealed in the Scriptures. 

Father Wilfrid Harrington studied Scripture at the famous Ecole 

Biblique in Jerusalem. He is professor of Sacred Scripture at St. 
Mary’s, Tallaght. 


WILFRID HARRINGTON, O.P. 


T. MARK’S GOSPEL was long regarded as no more than an 
abridged version of the gospel according to St. Matthew; for 
that reason it was rather neglected and has not come into its 

own until recent times. Today it is established as the first of our 
Greek gospels, i.e., of the gospels as they have come down to us!?. 
It is recognised, too, that both Matthew and Luke have known 
and used Mark. This gospel, then, has taken on a new importance. 
It is in no manner an abridgement of St. Matthew; indeed, as the 
earliest gospel we have, it is of special significance: it is nearer the 
source. 

Long before there was any written gospel the words and deeds 
of Christ were preached. This oral tradition was given a definite 
cast by the apostles, under the leadership of St. Peter; for it is 
obvious that a selection had to be made from the words and works 
of Our Lord, and a uniform plan had to be adopted if the Christian 
message were to be effectively preached. This tradition, as it gradually 
became crystallised in various written units, is at the basis 
of the gospels. St. Mark, too, followed this plan of the apostles. 
He was not an eye-witness of what he relates, but, as a disciple of 
St. Peter, he was familiar with the preaching of Peter in Rome— 
it is this fact that accounts for the many vivid details that abound 
in his work and that give it such a charm and freshness. His style 


1. According to tradition, St. Matthew was the first to write a gospel, and 
he wrote in Aramaic. Our gospel of St. Matthew, which is not a mere translation 
of this, appeared in its present form later than Mark. St. Mark, too, seems to 
have known a Greek translation of this Aramaic gospel. 
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is simple and he is, for the most part, content to pass on the 
information at his disposal just as he found it; in this way he takes 
us back to the origins of the gospel formation. It is with perfect 
justice that he entitles his work: “The beginning of the gospel of 
Jesus: Christ? *(1"1): 

We must not be deceived by the brevity or the simple style of 
this gospel. Those, even those saints, who neglected St. Mark 
because they believed that all of it was to be found in St. Matthew, 
were the poorer for their neglect. Today we realise that each of 
the evangelists—though all cover largely the same ground—sees and 
presents a different aspect of Christ and that together they give 
us a fuller picture of him; for Christ is the very centre of the gospels 
and gives them their meaning. The central theme of St. Mark’s 
gospel is the manifestation of the Suffering Son of God. Like St. 
Matthew he sees that Christ is the Messiah, but he insists more 
than Matthew on the sufferings of the Messiah. And for him too 
the Messiah is more clearly the Son of God. But before St. Mark’s 
portrait of Christ can be seen in its distinct lines two important 
matters must be understood. 

I 

The title “Son of Man” is such a familiar one that we do not 
fully advert to it or to its meaning. And what does it mean—Son 
of Man? It is in fact a literal translation of an Aramaic expression 
which means simply ‘“‘man.” But it is also capable of conveying 
the notion “the man,” and so of being used in a special sense. As 
found in the gospels, the origins of the title go back to the book of 
Daniel. In Dan. 7: 13 the prophet describes a vision: 


Behold, with the clouds of heaven 

there came one like a Son of man; 

he came to the Ancient of Days,and was led into his presence. 

And to him was given dominion and glory and a kingdom, 

and all peoples, nations and languages shall serve him. 

His dominion is an everlasting dominion which shall not pass 
away, 

and his kingdom one that shall not be destroyed. 


2. 2.10, 28—but here, too, the title is significant. In each case a divine 
prerogative is in question: 2:10 remission of sins; 2:28 Lord of the sabbath. 
For the Jews these prerogatives were exclusively divine; but Our Lord laid 
claim to these already on earth as Son of Man. Thus, wherever it occurs in 
Mark, the title Son of Man is most certainly Messianic. 
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This mysterious figure is manifestly no ordinary man—it is the 
Messiah. But ‘Son of Man” was not a title given by the Jews to the 
future Messiah as was, for example, “Son of David.” Despite this, 
or rather, precisely because of this, “Son of Man” does designate 
the Messiah who had come. 

This title (found almost exclusively in the gospels) occurs fourteen 
times in St. Mark and is always used by Christ of himself. Except 
for two places? it is found only in the second part of the gospel, 
after Peter had recognised and confessed the Messiahship of Our 
Lord at Caesarea Philippi. In some of these texts there is a clear 
reference to the Son of Man of Daniel. For instance, during the 
trial, when the high priest asked Our Lord if he were the Messiah, 
he replied that he was and added: 


You will see the Son of man sitting at the right hand of the 
Power and coming with the clouds of heaven (14: 62). 


—this is almost a citation of Dan. 7: 13. But, more often, reference 
is to the suffering of Christ. After Peter’s confession we read: 


And he began to teach them that the Son of man must suffer 
much, and be rejected by the elders and the high priests and 
the scribes, and be put to death, and after three days, rise 
(8: 31). 


Here it is the Suffering Servant of God who is in question: the Man 
of Sorrows who bore the iniquity of us all and who went like a 
lamb to slaughter (cf. Isaiah 53: 1-12). 

In short, the title Son of Man occurs in two contexts. It designates 
(a) the glorious Christ who will come at the end of the world to 
judge mankind; (b) Christ the Suffering Servant, the Man of Sorrows. 
Jesus, by using this title, linked together the two notions of the 
great Judge of the world and of the Servant of Yahweh—notions 
that would seem mutually exclusive—and showed that both were 
united in his person. Son of Man, then, expresses this complexity, 
and this fulness of the Messianic idea; but it remains a mysterious 
title. Why should Our Lord have used a mysterious title? 


II 


In order to answer this question another feature must be taken 
into account, one that is found in the other gospels too, but which 
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is most obvious in Mark.2 Throughout this gospel Our Lord is 
at pains to hide his Messiahship. The devils know him and cry out: 
“Thou art the Son of God”—and he commands them to be silent. 
Silence is enjoined after notable miracles. For instance, after he 
had raised the daughter of Jairus he turned to those who were 
present “and he strictly charged them that no one should know 
this” (5: 43). Again, when at Caesarea Philippi Peter had recognised 
his Messiahship and later when he was transfigured before Peter 
and James and John, on both occasions he admonished them to 
tell nobody until he had risen from the dead (8: 30; 9:9). From 
time to time he withdrew from the crowd on secret journeys (7: 27; 
9:30). He gave his disciples private instructions (e.g., 4: 10-11, 
33-34). It is clear that Our Lord wished to remain in the background; 
but this attitude is puzzling when one recalls other statements in 
the gospel. We find that soon after he had begun his ministry, when 
he had cast out an evil spirit, “immediately his fame spread every- 
where, throughout all the countryside of Galilee’ (1: 28). At the 
moment of his arrest he says quite plainly that he had not hidden 
himself but had taught openly in the Temple (14: 48-49). 

He taught men and he wanted men to be convinced of the truth 
of his teaching and so he worked miracles—and then he forbade 
them to speak of these miracles! The fact of the matter is that Our 
Lord had to deal with a real difficulty here. He was indeed the 
Messiah and he wished to proclaim it; and, on the other hand, the 
people were eagerly awaiting the coming of the Messiah, but—and 
this is the whole trouble—they had their own notion of the kind 
of Messiah they wanted. The prophets had foretold that he would 
be a son of David and that his kingdom would last forever. He 
would come like a king, then, gloriously, and he would lead the 
Jews to victory over their enemies, over the hated Romans in the 
first place. He would set up his throne in Jerusalem; Palestine 
would be his kingdom, but as the centre of a world empire, and all 
nations would serve the chosen people. Such were their grandiose 
expectations, based on a too literal interpretation of the figurative 
language of the prophets and fomented by the frustration of long 
years of subjection. Our Lord well knew that if he openly claimed 
to be the Messiah the people would look to him to take strong 
action, or they would reject him as an imposter. How careful he 
had to be is evident from a passage of St. John. When he had fed. 
the five thousand the people were greatly impressed and exclaimed: 


3. This is the “Messianic Secret”—the preoccupation of Our Lord that he 
should not be taken as Messiah in the popular sense. 
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This is indeed the prophet who is to come into the world. And 
realising that they were about to come and seize him so that 
they might make him king, Jesus fled again to the mountain, 
all alone (Join 6: 14-15). 


Our Lord, then, was indeed the Messiah, but he could not tell 
the people openly because of their false notion of the Messiah. He 
was indeed a king, but his kingdom was not of this world. Tha. is 
why he imposed silence: because of the idea of Messiahship as he 
conceived it—a spiritual Messiahship—and because of the prevalent 
false opinions on the subject. And that is why he called himself 
Son of Man. It was not a current Messianic title, but it could 
designate the Messiah. Under this name he was the King and the 
great Judge whom the prophets had foretold, but he was, too, the 
suffering Servant of God. He claimed to be the Messiah indeed, yet 
not such a Messiah as the people expected. It is this Messiah that 
St. Mark presents to us. 


iil 


In the first line of his gospel St. Mark affirms that Christ is the 
Son of God: “The beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God” (1:1). At the Baptism and at the Transfiguration the 
Father acknowledges his Son: “This is my beloved Son.” At his 
trial Christ admits that he is the “Son of the Blessed” (14: 61). He 
claims the power of forgiving sins (2: 5-11); and when the Pharisees 
reprove the disciples for plucking ears of corn on the sabbath he 
tells them that the Son of Man is “lord even of the sabbath” 
(2: 27-28). 

Christ is the Son of God, but he is the suffering Son of God. 
This is made clear in the second part of the gospel. The ministry 
of Our Lord in Galilee leads eventually to Caesarea Philippi and 
to Peter’s recognition and acknowledgment of the Messiahship of 
Jesus. This is a cardinal point—even in the sense that here the 
gospel swings apart and is divided in two. Immediately now the 
Passion is in view (8:31) and henceforth it is the Passion that 
dominates the gospel. Christ sets out on the journey, on the last 
journey to Jerusalem. Twice he repeats the prediction of his sufferings, 
always in more explicit terms—though the evangelist has to add, 
sadly, that the disciples did not understand (9: 32): 


Behold, we are going up to Jerusalem and the Son of man will 
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be handed over to the high priests and the scribes; they will 
condemn him to death and will hand him over to the pagans, 
who will mock him and spit at him and flog him and put him 
to death (10: 33-34; cf. 9: 30-32). 


He and his disciples were on the road travelling up to Jerusalem 
“and Jesus was walking ahead of them” (10: 32). He was in a hurry 
to face his Passion and to meet his death! For his way led inevitably 
to the Cross and the Scriptures had foretold it (9:12). He had 
to suffer to ransom men: 


For the Son of man did not come to be served, but to serve 
and to give his life as a ransom for many (10: 45). 


The Christ of St. Mark is Son of God, yet his humanity is evident; 
he has very human sentiments and emotions. Thus he is moved in 
the presence of human suffering. When a leper came to him, asking 
to be healed, “‘moved with pity” he stretched out his hand and 
touched him (1: 40-41).4 During his Galilean ministry he came to 
Nazareth and found that a prophet has no honour in his own 
country; “‘and he was astonished at their lack of faith’ (6: 6). He 
can be indignant. Children were brought to him that he might 
touch them, but the disciples turned them away. Jesus saw it and he 
was indignant (10: 14). He could be angry too. The Pharisees were 
watching him to see whether he would heal on the sabbath. He 
asked them if it were lawful to do good on the sabbath rather than 
evil. The answer was obvious, but they refused to be drawn; in 
bad faith, they took refuge in silence. “‘Then he looked around at 
them in anger, grieved at their hardness of heart” (3:5). And at 
Gethsemani he was filled with shuddering awe at the approach of 
death. Hitherto he had gone resolutely to face his Passion, but now, 
when it was just at hand, his human nature shrank from suffering 
and death: 


He took with him Peter and James and John and he began to 
feel dismayed and desolate. And he said to them: My soul is 
in anguish to the point of death; wait here and watch. And 


4. He was stirred more deeply by the spiritual ills of men. To the Pharisees 
who accused him of contravening their strict laws of ritual purity by dining 
with publicans and sinners, he said: “It is not the healthy who need a doctor, 
but the sick; I came not to call the just but sinners” 2, 17. It is the parable of 
the Lost Sheep all over again. 
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going a little farther, he threw himself on the ground and 
prayed that if possible the hour might pass from him (14: 33-35). 


In all these cases, in Gethsemani above all, we see the sheer 
humanity of Christ. We too easily forget that he is truly Man, 
that the Word was made flesh. We do not sufficiently recognise 
that he is like to us in all but one respect, that he has been tried 
as we are—except for sin (Hebrews 4: 15). St. Mark reminds us that 
Christ is Man. We see him as he appeared to the eyes of the first 
Christians, we see him in the reality of his Incarnation, we see him 
in passible flesh. But we see too that the Man of Sorrows is also 
a Being of supernatural origin and dignity since he is the Son of 
God. We see, as St. John shows us more clearly still, that the man 
who sat weary and thisty by Jacob’s well is the Word who is God 
John 4: 6-7; 1: 1). For Christ is always the Son of God. He is still 
the Son of God even when he is most human; even in death. So 
it is that Mark can take the cry of the awed centurion and set it 
down, transformed now by the certainty of his own faith: 


Truly, this man was the Son of God (15: 39) 
a BEE 
Catholicism in the Modern World 


(Some people think) that being a Catholic is primarily a duty 
and. primarily involves the keeping of standards which the world 
is assaulting with steadily increasing force. But being a Catholic 
Christian is not primarily a duty, nor a matter of standards of 
conduct; surely it is first and foremost a grace, a mercy, a hope, a 
being rescued by God from the pit. The deeper the mire and clay, 
the greater the relief at being pulled out of it. The thicker the 
world’s darkness is, the greater will be the appeal and the consolation 
of the light of the world. . . . The world to which the apostles 
preached was quite as hostile as ours to the truth of Christ. We 
may then confidently assume that our hard-bitted world is really 
as vulnerable to the saving mercy of Christ as was the pagan world 
of Rome. But it is up to us to show our contemporaries that the 
Church is not bent before all else on loading them with duties and 
obligations, but on offering them divine consolations, the fullness 
of “joy and peace in believing” (from an editorial in The Life of the 
Spirit, May, 1959). 


Paths to Holiness 


ONE: THE CARTHUSIAN 


This article is the first of the series whose object is explained on 

another page. It is not our usual practice to omit authors’ names: 

we do so in this case out of consideration for the very strict Carthusian 

custom in this matter. The author’s title was Solitude and Sanctity 
with Ideal and Reality as subtitle. 


A CARTHUSIAN 


HE small band that St. Bruno led into the wilderness of the 
Chartreuse in the summer of 1084 were to be hermits living 
the life of solitude and contemplation that once had been led 

by the monks of Egypt. More than any other order in the Western 
Church, the Carthusians are given to solitude and silence. This is 
the key-note of their life, their special vocation and gift from God. 
Whatever other means of sanctification the Carthusian Rule provides 
for those who embrace it, solitude will always remain the one great 
factor determining the specific character of the spiritual life 
commonly to be found within the Charterhouse. And any con- 
sideration of the Carthusian ideal of holiness as distinct from that 
ideal in other religious orders will necessarily turn upon the power 
of solitude for sanctity, as the remaining means of sanctification 
contained in the Carthusian Rule are common to other orders. 
The Carthusian’s break from the world is complete. He is sur- 
rounded with a legislation that for long centuries has raised up 
around him a wall—as formidable as that which encircles his 
monastery—ensuring his absolute separation from the world which 
he has left for ever. He has no ministry and no contacts of any kind, 
even for the most laudable of purposes. Once a year he may have a 
visit, restricted to members of his family. Two or three times a 
year he may write to his family. This is the limit of his contact with 
the outside world. Within the monastery, his life takes the form of a 
hermit-in-community. Nineteen hours of the day he is hermit, 
living in unbroken silence and solitude in his cottage-cell. His 
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fellow-monk lives alongside him in his separate cottage, which has 
a small garden attached, but he neither sees nor hears him. He 
would be utterly alone, if he were not with God. The other five 
hours of the day are spent in the monastery church. Two hours 
and a half he gives to singing Matins and Lauds in the middle of 
the night, for which he breaks his sleep. In the morning he attends 
Conventual Mass and says his own private Mass. In the afternoon 
he sings Vespers in church. But the rest of the divine office he 
recites in cell with all the ceremonies proper to choir. On Sunday 
he may have a short recreation with the other monks and on 
Monday (generally) he takes a walk in their company through the 
country-side surrounding the monastery. Otherwise he has no 
meetings even with his fellow-monks. In the Charterhouse solitude 
is prized above all else, and all else—except obedience—is sacrificed 
to it. 

The Carthusian is intransigent in his flight from the world and 
he will admit no compromise which could in any way bring him 
back into contact with what he has left. He is aware that his attitude 
is not anfrequently a cause of concern to many, even amongst 
Catholics who do not understand a vocation which appears to 
show no immediate interest in them and their “good.” He can only 
regret this evidence of the failure on the part of so many to grasp 
the supremacy of spiritual values and of the profound meaning of 
the dedication of one’s life wholly to the service of God and him 
alone. He considers that it is God’s right to demand that there 
should be some few at least who spend their time solely in loving 
and praising him to the exclusion of all other occupations, even 
that of being directly engaged in winning souls. He knows that God 
has called countless others and inspired them to devote themselves 
to “work for souls” in the world. He feels that Almighty God is 
worthy that there should be some who are just for him. But whilst 
he considers therefore that his way of life calls for no other justifi- 
cation than the testimony it bears to the transcendance of God, he 
cherishes the hope that his continual practice of prayer and penance 
will not be without fruit in winning souls for him whom he so 
dearly loves. He remembers the words of Our Lord, “Pray ye 
therefore the Lord of the harvest that he send labourers into his 
harvest’? and he believes that they have a very special application 
to his form of life. In this belief he has been encouraged not only 
by saints and doctors of the Church such as St. Francis de Sales 
and St. John of the Cross but also by the open declaration of Holy 

1, Luke 10: 2. 
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Church herself. Pope Pius XI, in the Apostolic Constitution, 
Umbratilem.2 approved the revised edition of the statutes of the 
Carthusian Order, bringing them into complete harmony with the 
Code of Canon Law, speaks of the “wonderful . . . benefit that 
accrued ... to Christian society” from this institution that “monks 
each one in the privacy of his cell, unoccupied with any exterior 
ministry and having nothing to do with it, should fix their thoughts 
exclusively on things of heaven.” He continues: “If ever it was 
needful that there should be anchorites of that sort in the Church 
of God it is most specially expedient nowadays. . . . They who 
assiduously fulfil the duty of prayer and penance contribute much 
more to the increase of the Church and the welfare of mankind. 
than those who labour in tilling the Master’s field . . . and since 
that (Carthusian) rule easily carries those who observe it to the 
higher degree of sanctity, it is impossible that those religious should 
not become and remain powerful pleaders with our most merciful 
God for all Christendom.” 

This brings us to a question of a much more fundamental nature 
for our present purpose. What relationship has this rule of solitude 
and silence to the “higher degree of sanctity’ to which, in the view 
of Pope Pius XI, it easily leads when fervently kept? The statutes of 
the Order which point out in chapter xiv that “our vocation and 
principal endeavour is to devote ourselves to the silence and solitude 
of the cell,’ hold out the promise in the Prologue that a faithful 
observance of the rule will grant those who embrace it “more 
eagerly to seek, more quickly to find, and more perfectly to possess 
God Himself in the inward man” and so to come to “perfect charity 
which is the end of our profession and the whole monastic life.” 
St. Bruno left no written rule to his followers, but the customs 
observed at the Grande Chartreuse were set down in the year 
1127 by its fifth Prior, Guigo, in his Consuetudines. They conclude 
with a beautiful passage indicating the purpose of solitude in 

| Carthusian life. In brief, he reminds us that in both the Old and the 
(New Testament God revealed his intimate secrets to his friends 
when they were alone. He recalls Isaac and Jacob, the latter gaining 
“more in one moment alone than in all his life in company,” and 
Moses, Elias and Eliseus, each of whom God visited when in 
solitude. In Jeremias’ “‘sedebit solitarius et tacebit et levabit se 
supra se’’ he finds all the best that the Carthusian life offers: quiet, 
2. 8 July, 1924 (A.A.S., vol. xvi, p. 383). 
3. The application to contemplation is based on the actual wording of the 


Vulgate rendering of this text of which the literal translation is: ‘““He shall sit 
solitary and hold his peace and shall raise himself above himself” (Lam. 3:28.) 
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silence, solitude and a seeking after heavenly things. St. John the 
Baptist after his life alone in the desert was found worthy to “wash 
him who washed us all’? and for the sake of truth to fear neither 
prison nor death. And though Our Blessed Lord himself could 
gain nothing by being alone nor lose anything by being in the 
crowd, yet he saw fit to set us the example of his fasting in the 
desert and spending many nights alone on the mountains in prayer, 
leaving for this even his apostles, as though to show us how much 
solitude can help us to pray. Then he recalls the Fathers of the 
desert and their progress in spirit made in solitude, and he promises 
the monk that he will learn for himself that nowhere better than in 
the same solitude will he discover the sweetness of the psalms, the 
attr:ction of reading, the fervour of prayer, the intimate perception 
of s viritual truths in meditation, the rapture of contemplation, and 
copious streams of purifying tears. In his Disciplina Ordinis 
Carthusiensis, Dom Innocent Le Masson comments on this passage 
and defines the Carthusian spirit thus: 


The principles of the Carthusian life are: quiet, or rest from 
the desires and things of the world, solitude, away from the 
company of man and the sight of vanities, a seeking after 
supernal realities (superiorum appetitio), that is, seeking and 
delighting in the things that are above. Of all the rest, he 
(Guigo) says nothing because they are only accidental to the 
substance of the Carthusian vocation which is obedience 
rendered in quiet, silence, and solitude.* 


But it is St. Bruno himself who, probably better than any of his 
sons, has indicated the precise connection between solitude and 
holiness. In a letter which he wrote to his friend, Raoul le Verd, 
urging him to fulfil the vow which they had made together “to 
fly this passing world . . . and take the monastic habit,” he says: 


What advantages and delights solitude and the silence of the 
hermitage bring to those who love it, they only know who 
have had experience of it. It is here that generous hearts can 
turn themselves inwardly as they will. They can dwell apart, 
and attend uninterruptedly to the cultivation of the seeds of 
virtue, and happily eat of the fruit of paradise. Here is acquired 
that simple regard by whose calm glance the Spouse of the 
soul is wounded with love, and by whose pure and holy gaze 
4. op. cit., Montrieux 1894, p. 146. 
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God Himself is seen. Here we have busy leisure and work 
while we rest. Here it is that God repays his athletes for their 
struggles, with the longed-for reward, that peace, I mean, 
which the world knows not, and with joy in the Holy Ghost... . 
O my brother, would that you loved only to be held in its 
embrace and burn with divine love! 


In this letter St. Bruno has described the profound beauty of the 
life in solitude. But he has said nothing of its sufferings and trials. 
How much lies hidden behind that innocent reference to the 
“advantages” of solitude in which one can attend to the “‘cultivation 
of the seeds of virtue” in very truth “they alone know who have had 
experience of it.” It is just as well perhaps that St. Bruno passed 
over these in silence as their description, instead of encouraging, 
might well have deterred his friend from fulfilling his vow. But 
what has been left hidden and unrevealed behind these words of 
St. Bruno we must now unveil, for it alone provides the answer to 
our question. It is the bridge between solitude and sanctity... . 


Reality 

Before learning to live with God, the novice to solitude must 
first learn to live with. himself. The theory is simple: forget yourself. 
The practice can be more than difficult, as we shall see. Solitude 
needs no deputy to act as its Novice Master, and it sets to work with 
a will. The methods are harsh. At least, most of the newcomers 
find them so. As a result, solitude invariably loses the majority of 
his new recruits. They go elsewhere seeking gentler treatment. 
But “go” is an understatement for those—and they are many— 
who flee in panic. And some of these may have been preparing for 
solitude for several years and -have actually made quite successful 
retreats of two or three weeks in cell as a trial of their vocation. 
Their flight only underlines the fact that no mere “trying” solitude 
can give an adequate idea of what the eventual experience will be 
when one has finally entered. cell with the intention of never leaving 
it until death. Many “try” solitude and come away in raptures. 
But they have never really experienced its total demand on human 
nature as, whilst they were in cell, they knew that at the week-end 
they would be back home or at the sea-side. But solitude is far 
from romantic. It is not until one has closed the cell-door against 
the world forever that this Novice Master drops that inviting smile 
and shows up in his true colours. He gets to work very quickly. 
He sometimes manages to send a postulant packing within a few 
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hours, or after one night in cell. . . . It is almost impossible not to 
personify solitude in this way when describing the beginnings of 
life in cell, because right from the outset it seems to assume a 
definitely positive character. Just as the silence is so profound that 
it can be heard pouring in at one’s ears, so solitude, from being so 
charmingly attractive becomes so alarmingly aggressive, that it is 
felt as a really hostile force. For many, it simply crushes. To describe 
the various ways in which it does so, space does not permit. But 
we may mention just a few. For a start, solitude increases very 
considerably any form of suffering but particularly mental suffering. 
It can be easily imagined, therefore, how much the pain of separation 
from loved ones left in the world can torment the early days of 
solitude. But the peculiar nostalgia that solitude itself produces 
can only be described as a nostalgia for oneself. It is far more 
painful than other forms of ““homesickness”’ as it touches the very 
depths of one’s own being. Again “‘they only know who have had 
experience of it.’ Everything by which one has lived is suddenly 
cut short—-withdrawn, one knows, never to be restored. For in the 
Charterhouse there is nothing specific to do apart from getting to 
God. Many applicants are mature men. For years they have 
developed their talents, capacities, interests and activities in various 
given directions. Then at one stroke they find that they are stripped 
and robbed of all form of self-expression. It is sudden death. It is 
unforeseen and therefore unpreceeded and unaccompanied by any 
pain. But it is followed by indescribable pain for months and 
perhaps years. One’s real self has ceased to exist, it seems, and yet 
one has to go on living with one’s whole self crying out for a now 
lifeless past. This experience is considerably intensified by another 
affliction with which solitude visits its victims. Now enclosed securely 
between the four walls of cell, the mind and imagination miss the 
daily paper, the cinema and, in general, the ever-changing scene, 
and having no new images on which now to feed, they start a 
never-ending travelogue or news-reel of their own which reviews 
all one’s plast life in the greatest detail. Without rhyme or reason 
the series of pictures succeed one another jumping from Loti’s 
pool at Tahiti to the football-field at school, or from the beach 
at Taormina to sunset across the Kriegerhorn as the skis dip down- 
hill for the home-run. Each scene is accompanied by the most vivid 
emotional reaction proper to it. The will is powerless to check the 
constant flow of “‘shots” and there is no Legion of Decency mercifully 
to exclude one’s sinful past. It is said that something similar happens 
at drowning. If it does, drowning is not a pleasant death. . . 
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In the meantime life in solitude is very real. The beginnings have 
been made and so far our postulant is still persevering. His com- 
panion has left and the second-year novice goes tomorrow. Before 
entering, he dreamed of closing his door upon himself and calling 
to him Jesus his Beloved,® but he did not dream that it would be a 
desperate cry for help. That is the only prayer he now knows. It 
is just “Jesus mercy, Jesus help” all day long. All his pretensions, 
all his confidence in self, all his assurance that he was strong enough 
for solitude, have gone long ago. He now knows that it is only 
Jesus who can keep him in cell—and that the God-given strength 
to persevere in solitude is a much greater grace than the one he 
received to cross the threshold of the Charterhouse. He has not 
yet realised it, but the e first step towards holiness has been made. 
For he not only knows what a loathsome sinner he is, he knows now 

i that he is nothing and that he can do nothing. But he will be taught 
all this much more forcibly in the months and years that lie ahead. 
That is, if he is still in cell... . Of course, it should be pointed out 
here that not everyone comes in for this harsh treatment at_ the 
hands of solitude right from the beginning. Not infrequently a 
postulant, particularly a young one, will take to his new life like a 
fish to water. He may even be so completely happy in the solitude 
of his cell as to be unable to conceive that one day it may become 
for him a source of bitter trial. But it seems to be a fact of universal 
experience that sooner or later all must taste its medicine and, in 
one way or another, go through the peculiar type of suffering 
which it imposes. 

“Perhaps it will be as a novice—beginning to learn this life of 
sheer, blind faith, hidden with Christ in God—that he first admits 
to himself that his neighbour in choir has him nearly driven to 
distraction. He feels like asking for his money back, or applying for 
compensation, as all the spokesmen for the Order down the centuries 
have led him to believe that this does not happen in the Charterhouse 
where solitary and community life are so blended that the drawbacks 
of both are avoided and the advantages of each preserved. There 
can be no doubt that to a very large extent this is true, particularly 
with regard to obedience controlling solitude. It is also true, generally 
speaking, that the frictions which upset common life are com- 
paratively rare in the combined life. But the odd case does occur. 
And when it does, the over-excitement of cell and the lack of 
opportunity to “talk it over” can magnify it out of all proportion. 

By the time he reaches simple profession, he feels he is beginning 

5. Cf. Imitation, 1, 20. 
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to re some of the fruits of solitude. The pain he felt for his 
former self has ceased. The reason is that the appetites and desires 


that he had developed within himself are now themselves dead | 


and cry out no longer. Besides this, he now has no trouble in keeping 
his mind within the monastery enclosure. The news-reel has finally 
run out. But it is not so much this comparative stillness of his mind 
as the profound change within it—the revolution of his whole 
mental outlook—which astonishes and delights him as he looks 
back and compares with his beginnings in cell. He finds that now 
he simply hungers and thirsts for the things of the spirit and he 
feels free to expand into God. As a result he is more determined 
than ever to cling to his solitude, come what may. It is just for this 
that God has been waiting. By this time he has taken over from 
solitude and as he continues now with the work of sanctification 
through his Holy Spirit he has free play to shape the soul of the 
solitary by methods of his own. For now the solitary has burnt his 
boats, thereis no going back, no escape. How well he knows what 
that means now—“no escape!”’ In the world, he never realised he 
was a creature of changing moods, nor how much pain and suffering 
from within and without is so simply avoided by getting into the 
car or just taking a stroll. But in cell, which he is bound by rule 
not to leave, there is no getting away from oneself. One has to live 
through it. Of course, to attempt this alone is simply impossible as 
one is immediately thtown face to face with his own misery and 
impotence and defeated by the sense of his helplessness. In solitude 
he is deprived of the support of human companionship and he has 
no occupation and no interest in’which to find an outlet. He has 


nothing and nobody but God, and him alone, in whom to find 


both the motive to go on living and the strength to do so. The 


meaning of cell has now become terribly clear to him. It is: get to ~ 


God; or get out. As his choice is now made, he is simply forced to 
draw all his courage and strength at almost every moment from him 
in whom he lives and moves. And with a loving lack of mercy God 
rains down his blows upon the soul that he might present it to 
himself a glorious bride without stain or wrinkle.* Before entering 
the Charterhouse he had been several times in hospital. But he 
now thinks that he had never really suffered until he embraced 
solitude. He has had his measure of physical pain in the Charterhouse 
also, but it is above all the mental sufferings which he has had to 
bear in’solitude which make him feel that all the rest was mere 
child’s-play. Things have got to that stage when he is beginning to 
6. Cf. Eph. 5:27. 
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wonder just how much of it all his mental health will stand... . 

But there is worse and much worse to come. When the attack 
is levelled at the theological virtues he feels that it is the end of 
everything. There is nothing left in life or in death. Nothing but 


fearful anguish. To be abandoned by God would be bad enough, 


AN, 


j LIND 


but to be hated by God, to live in hell for months and years—and 
this is what the experience is—this is a dreadful paralysing pain of 
mind and soul that is eventually translated into a pain of body and 
sense. It is there all day. Sleep brings respite, but the memory of 


the terrible awakenings is something that time can never efface. 


One does not wake up, he is wakened up by the growing sense of 
pain of mind and body and the sickening realisation that the 
inescapable truth has to be faced once again. How hard he feels 
it that there should be two such awakenings every twenty-four 
hours in the Charterhouse! There is a cruel wall reaching up to the 
heavens, shutting the soul off from God forever. All day the soul 
will hurl itself against that wall and try to break through it. Every 
time it is only the more forcefully cast back upon its wretched self. 
And there within itself it is sunk in a frightening black well. Every 
movement it makes to try to struggle upwards to the Light only 
results in its sinking deeper into the darkness. Only a miracle of 
grace, it feels, prevents it from yielding to despair. . . . Like every 


other experience in solitude, this one also leads to the same result— 


the increasing growth of the knowledge of one’s own nothingness 
and the growing perception that for the soul God is everything— 
strength, light, life and love. ““Ad nihilum redactus sum... ut 
jumentum factus sum apud te . . . et ego semper tecum. In voluntate 
tua deduxisti me. . . et cum gloria suscepisti me.’’? For the hour of 
deliverance is at hand . . . when “God repays his athletes for their 


struggles.” 
* * * 


It is through trials such as these that in the “solitude and silence 
of the hermitage . . . is acquired that simple regard’’ whose glance 
of love wounds the Spouse of the soul. But little needs be said of 
the effects of such sufferings upon its life of prayer, as they can 


; easily be anticipated. from St. Bruno’s letter. Beaten, broken, 


crushed, stripped of itself and all its miserable illusions of its own 


7. “Iam brought to nothing .. . I am become as a beast before thee . . . and 
1 am always with thee. By thy will thou hast conducted me, and with thy glory 
thou hast received me’ (Ps, 72: 22-24). 
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worth, lying empty and open before God, passive and receptive to} 
whatever he may deign to bestow upon it, its prayer has become 
ever more a fixed gazing upon its divine Beloved—a look that has 
pleaded for help and for mercy, then longed with hope and desire 
and finally exulted in wordless praise and love. Freed from the { 
tyranny of the senses, with the imagination now finally quiet, the 
heart can continue to love almost without the need of direct and 
explicit acts. This simple loving union of hearts—one pouring 
itself into the other—goes on most of the day. Solitude is no longer 
a cruel master. It is the most delightful of friends. It is full of the ' 
presence of the divine Beloved. 

As the years flow by, everything in his life is reduced to this 
unique occupation of wanting God and his Holy Will, for to him 
these have now become one, as they are in God. Perhaps he has not 
yet arrived at that “‘perfect charity’? which constitutes holiness, 
but his feet are set on the path that leads directly to it... . How 
does he appear externally? Just as he always did—but somewhat 
calmer, nothing seems to be able to rob him of his deep peace and 
quiet joy. He is both obedient and charitable and full of compassion 
for the weakness of others. If anyone were to suggest that he was 
humble he would laugh at the idea. In his own mind, although he 
knows he is just beginning, he feels all the same that he grasps some 
of the hidden meaning of “Vincenti dabo manna absconditum,’’® 
but that it is not himself but Someone else who has ‘“‘overcome the 
world’? in his own soul. 


8. “To him that overcometh I will give the hidden manna” (Apoc. 2: 17). 
9. John 16: 33. 
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From Arrows to Atoms 
THE MORALITY OF WAR 


It is the very urgency of the nuclear-war problem that bids us find 

space for an article of this sort in DOCTRINE AND LIFE. It is doubtful 

if morality will be allowed to decide the issue, but the voices of 

Christians must at least be heard. Mr. Mac an Fhaili is a Dublin 
solicitor. 


CIARAN MAC AN FHAILI 


N April 1139 the Second Council of the Lateran, presided over 
by Pope Innocent II, enacted a canon declaring the use of bows 
and arrows in warfare between Christians to be immoral. The 

princes and warriors of a then Catholic Europe paid no heed to the 
condemnation. 

In 1959, although theologians and ecclesiastics are deeply divided 
on the issue of the morality of nuclear warfare, the Church as such 
refuses to give affirmative approval to the proposition that nuclear 
warfare is intrinsically immoral. The condemnation passed on the 
arrow of the twelfth century is withheld from the war-harnessed 
atom of the twentieth century. Why? 

The Church as such has no defined teaching on war, i.e., no dogma 
that automatically binds the individual conscience. That is a 
fundamental starting point. Consequently, whether war in general, 
or any particular war or mode of warfare, is immoral, remains (in 
the absence of a particular condemnation by the Church in a 
specific case) a matter for the individual Catholic to decide for 
himself. 

But immediately succeeding this point is the historical fact that, 
down through the centuries, both the consensus of theological 
opinion and the weight of ecclesiastical exhortation have condemned. 
war as immoral, unless it be initiated and conducted within the 
limitations of carefully-defined principles. Agreement as to the 
number and nature of these principles was not always unanimous; 
but there was always unanimity on the proposition that an un- 
restricted right of warfare did not exist. It could hardly have been 
otherwise, having regard to the Fifth Commandment and the 
teaching of Christ. 
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But notwithstanding the efforts of theologians to limit the 
occasions in which war would be lawful, the vast majority of 
Catholics had in practice an astonishingly lax conscience in the 
matter. The martial, militarised Christian, rather than the pacifist 
Christian, dominates the historical scene—especially in the eyes 
of Africans, Asiatics and indigenous Americans. The scandal 
thereby caused, and still being caused, to the non-Christian world 
is immeasurable. 

The scene, however, is changing. Catholic pacifists are no longer 
an insignificant and inconsequential minority. The reasons for 
this are eloquently summarised in the recently-issued collection of 
essays on modern war entitled Morals and Missiles, in which seven 
prominent Catholics advance arguments towards a total rejection 
of nuclear warfare.t 

These essays are not written as a planned symposium, but are 
collected by way of reprint from several different journals. As the 
booklet is mandatory reading for anyone interested in the problem 
it is not proposed to examine the viewpoints expressed, but merely 
to refer to them when they touch on our present discussion. 

Mr. E. I. Watkin, in the most forceful contribution of the lot, 
summarises as follows the traditional principles of the just war: 


(1) The cause for which a State goes to war must be just. 

(2) The war must be waged by a lawful authority, ie., the 
State or similar international authority. 

(3) There must be a just intention behind the war, i.e., lawful 
self-defence or the vindication of justice. 

(4) Warfare must be the only possible means of securing 
justice. 

(5) Warfare must be conducted by lawful and moral methods. 

(6) There must be a reasonable hope of victory. 

(7) The probable good to be achieved by victory must outweigh 
the probable (and, a fortiori, the certain) evil effects of 
the war. 


Father Stratmann, O.P. elsewhere (The Church and War: Sheed and 
Ward: 1928) enumerates ten conditions for a just war according 


1. Morals and Missiles: Ed. by Charles S. Thompson. Introduction by 
Michael de la Bedoyere. Contributors: Canon F. H. Drinkwater, Dom Bede 
Griffiths, Christopher Hollis, Compton Mackenzie, Archbishop Roberts, S.J., 
Father Franziskus Stratmann, O.P. and E. I. Watkin. (Clarke & Co., 1959.) 
2s. 6d. 
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to the collective teachings of St. Augustine, the Thomists and 
Francis de Victoria. The additional grounds are very relevant 
today: 


(8) Gross injustice on the part of one, and only one, of the 
contending parties. 

(9) Gross formal guilt on one side—material wrong is not 
sufficient. 

(10) Guilt and punishment must be proportionate. 


It is these principles that have to be considered, because con- 
scientious objectors to nuclear war contend that grounds 5, 6, 7 
and 10 must of necessity be violated by the use of such weapons. 
Is this so? That question cannot be answered until we examine in 
some detail the nature of these weapons. 

In the six years of World War II approximately three million tons 
of T.N.T.—the most powerful explosive then in general use—were 
used by the combatants. The heaviest bomb in normal use was the 
one ton “‘block-buster,”’ although much larger ones were used for 
special limited targets. The use of “‘block-busters” was condemned 
by some bishops at the time because of the large number of non- 
combatants killed by their indiscriminate use. 

Towards the end of the war atomic bombs were developed by 
the U.S.A. and the first was dropped on Hiroshima on 6th August, 
1945, destroying 60% of the city and killing 100,000 people. Three 
days later another was dropped on Nagasaki, killing 70,000 people. 
These bombs killed approximately 10,000 times as many people as 
the average “‘block-buster” had done up to then—the vast majority 
of them non-combatants. 

These “‘fission’” bombs were so described because they derived 
their explosive energy from the nuclear fission of their basic materials, 
uranium and plutonium. But in 1952 thermonuclear bombs were 
devised, of which the hydrogen bomb was the standard type. Of 
this “‘fission-fusion” weapon the American scientist, Linus Pauling, 
writes : 

“Such a bomb is not much greater in weight than a one ton 
T.N.T. block-buster of the good old days of molecular explosives, 
but it has the explosive energy of ten million or twenty million 
times that of the one ton block-buster, one thousand times as great 
as a Hiroshima or Nagasaki bomb . . . each one of them equivalent 
to twice or three times all the bombs exploded in the Second World 
War” (No More War: Gollancz: 1958). 
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In 1954 further progress was reported with the advent of the 
“superbomb.” This was constructed by simply encasing a hydrogen 
bomb in a shell of uranium —238 metal. The resulting triple process 
of “‘fission-fusion-fission’”’ produces an explosive energy that is 
practically unlimited in so far as the requirements of human warfare 
are concerned. 

Pauling states that a super-bomb dropped on New York or 
London could kill ten million people in each metropolitan area. 
The former French Defence Minister, Jules Moch, states that the 
heat from such bombs will kill all unprotected human beings within 
a radious of twenty miles of the explosion point, i.e., in an area 
of 1,250 square miles. The heat generated is fifty million degrees 
Centigrade. Those within forty miles would be seriously ,burned; 
those within eighty miles, slightly. Six such bombs properly placed 
could wipe out the population of Britain; fifteen would do France 
(Human Folly: To Disarm or Perish: Gollancz: 1954). 

But there is another even more horrifying effect. All nuclear 
weapons bring an additional hazard unknown to “conventional” 
weapons—radioactivity. Each explosion charges the atmosphere 
with radio-active materials, some of which fall in the target area 
(“local fall-out’”’) and the rest of which floats in the upper atmosphere 
for years and are gradually distributed around the earth. 

Radio-activity, if present in sufficient strength, causes grave 
damage to the human body, including bone cancer, leukemia and 
genetic mutations leading to the birth of defective children in future 
generations. The most dangerous product of the current bomb 
tests is the radio-active nucleus Strontium-90, which is now dis- 
tributed over the entire globe. It is absorbed by plants and animals, 
and consequently by humans. Pauling says of it that ‘“‘one 
teaspoonful of this poison, distributed equally among all the people 
of the world, would kill all of them in a few years.”’ The British 
Prime Minister recently stated that the deposit of Strontium-90 
in Britain in 1958 was twice that of 1957. The same can be assumed 
for Ireland. There is currently a dispute as to what amount of it 
constitutes a dangerous dose. 

Nuclear and radiological warfare can now be visualised. Two 
American experts testifying before a Congressional Committee 
stated that the casualties in the U.S.A. consequential on a 2500 
megaton attack—carried out in twenty-four hours—would be about 
eighty-two million dead between blast, burns and radiation. General 
Gavin told a similar Committee that if both sides used thermonuclear 
weapons a world war might involve eight hundred million casualties. 
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We now return to our question. Can the use of such weapons 
be reconciled with the ten grounds mentioned above? It is submitted 
that they cannot. 

How can grounds (6) and (7) be met? If defence or recovery of 
territory be the casus belli, how is victory achieved by the recovery 
of what will be merely a radio-active ash heap? If human dignity 
be the issue, what benefit is victory if there are no humans left to 
enjoy it on V-Day? If posterity is our concern, will posterity thank 
us for the disastrous genetic damage and diseases that were the 
legacy of “victory”? 

Regarding ground (5), how can discrimination between guilty and 
innocent be achieved when radio-active fall-out will descend on 
one’s self, one’s allies and neutrals, as likely as on one’s enemies? 
And who will answer before God for the burning alive of millions 
of women and children with super-bombs? 

Referring to grounds (9) and (10) and the question of moral 
guilt, if the present rulers of Russia are guilty of the total suppression 
of human freedom in Russia which is usually alleged, then it follows 
that the vast majority of Russians are the victims of the same iron 
tyranny that rules Hungary. This being so, how possibly can moral 
guilt sufficient to warrant their mass extermination be imputed to 
them? Free agency is essential to moral guilt. 

If these arguments be conclusive, whither Catholicism? Dom 
Griffiths supplies the only answer. The theologians in framing the 
rules for the just war were concerned with delineating the last 
(sometimes very faint) frontier between what was tolerable and 
what was sinful. This moral brinkmanship has brought Christ- 
ianity near to total disaster. To remedy the situation, we must 
voluntarily, as a counsel and not as a binding precept, adopt whole- 
heartedly the principles of the Sermon on the Mount. 

We must renounce all violence in the spirit of martyrdom. 
Gandhi’s ideal of non-violence should be adopted and perfected 
as a mode of spiritual warfare against all enemies. We must in 
effect renounce the bow and arrow. This proposal is so revolutionary 
that it is nothing short of asking us to become Christians. Can we 
afford to? Perhaps not. But can we afford not to? 


The Liturgy of the Redemption 
LITURGICAL CONGRESS AT GLENSTAL 


We invited Father Joseph Cunnane, as we also did last year, to 

describe the Glenstal Congress for readers of DOCTRINE AND LIFE. 

Father Cunnane has himself read papers at the Congress in former 
years. He is now curate in the parish of Balla, Co. Mayo. 


JOSEPH CUNNANE 


F one may judge by the attendance at this year’s Liturgical 
Congress—at which no less than one hundred and seventy-nine 
sat down to one of the sessions—more and more priests both 

in Ireland and abroad seem to be discovering the attractions of this 
very enjoyable and stimulating gathering. While one feels encouraged 
at such a growth one may be pardoned the selfish hope that the 
hospitality of Glenstal Abbey is not reaching its limit. For at both 
the level of material comfort and that of intellectual discussion 
the Benedictine contribution is of the first importance and the 
Congress in any other setting than the grounds of Glenstal would 
be not only impossible but unthinkable! 

This year the Lord Abbot, in opening the Congress, spoke with 
deep regret of its late patron, Most Reverend Dr. Kinane, Arch- 
bishop of Cashel. In the years since the Glenstal Liturgical Congress 
was established His Grace’s friendship and his prudence and 
practical commonsense did much not only to make the Congress 
possible and to guide it over its difficulties, but also to give it that 
down-to-earth pastoral quality which has become its most out- 
standing characteristic. Ar dheis Dé go raibh a anam. 

The theme for this year’s Congress was the restored rite of Holy 
Week. It was a rich subject for liturgical study and at the same time 
one of intense practical interest from the pastoral point of view. 
The Paschal Mystery lies at the heart of the Christian life as its 
celebration lies at the heart of the Church’s liturgical year. In the 
opening paper of the Congress Dom Placid Murray added further 
to his already notable contribution to the understanding of the 

1. All the papers of the Congress are published in the May issue of The 
Furrow. 
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liturgy when he undertook the task of examining the Passion of 
Christ and the Christian Risen Life in the texts of Holy Week.! 
Comparing current devotion to the Passion with the liturgical piety 
of the Holy Week rite, he found a marked contrast between them 
in that the “liturgical texts have throughout a feel for Scripture 
which current piety in a great measure lacks.”’ This gives a breadth 
of view—or, as Father Placid expressed it, “‘a cosmic quality”— 
to the piety of the Church that is often wanting in private piety. 
“In Holy Week,”’ Father Placid said, “the Church remembers her 
whole past and sees the whole of human history in God’s plan of 
salvation. If you want an obvious example, just compare the 
limitations of our usual prayers of petition with the truly catholic 
scope of the Orationes sollemnes of Good Friday.” We must, he 
suggested, “assimilate this scriptural way of the liturgy before we 
shall be able to pass it on convincingly to others.” 

Again, our ordinary piety is inclined to consider the Passion in 
itself and so perhaps to over-emphasise the element of compassion, 
whereas the liturgy constantly relates the Passion to the Resurrection. 
To say this is not however to suggest, as some authors do, that 
compassion with Christ’s suffering is in any way foreign to liturgical 
piety. In fact such texts as the Palm Sunday Mass, the Responsories 
of the Holy Week Office and the Jmproperia develop this theme to 
a considerable extent. It would be tragic if “in trying to promote 
a more liturgical and optimistic frame of mind among the faithful 
we were to upset them by decrying their feelings of compassion 
with their crucified Saviour.” 

The place of the Passion in our salvation is, however, the primary 
message of Holy Week and in this perspective the Resurrection 
must occupy the central place. Here the liturgy parts company 
not only with popular piety but with ordinary theological thought, 
which is inclined to regard the Resurrection as a reason for believing 
rather than as the great object of our faith. The liturgy itself gives 
us very little reflex thought on the Resurrection and it is in the 
association of the Resurrection with Baptism and the Pauline 
thought of our dying with Christ to sin in Baptism and rising with 
Him to the life of grace, that we must seek the message of the 
Easter liturgy. “We share already in that Resurrection sacra- 
mentally,” concluded Father Placid, “but that sharing has to be 
lived out morally. Based on Baptism, we labour to maintain charity, 
the bond of perfection, the harbinger of that peace of Christ which 
passes all understanding.’”? 


2. See the Holy Father’s splendid enposition of this theme in the Digests of 
Papal Documents. 
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Undoubtedly, the greatest triumph of the Glenstal Liturgical 
Congress in its six years of life was the securing of the services of 
Father Joseph Jungmann, S.J. to deliver a paper at this year’s 
meeting. For the benefit of readers who may not know of him, it 
should be explained that this quiet little Austrian priest (who 
confessed that he had always wanted to meet the Irish clergy ever 
since his earliest acquaintance with them in My New Curate!) is 
a professor at the University of Innsbruck and one of the world’s 
leading liturgical scholars. Expelled from Innsbruck by the Nazis 
and deprived of facilities for study—some of his own books had 
to be bought back for him later from bookstores and antique shops 
—he nevertheless succeeded in writing a monumental history of 
the Roman Mass, which is today the most complete and authoritative 
work on the subject.’ 

The title of Father Jungmann’s paper was An Historical Sketch 
of Holy Week as the Heart of the Liturgy. Easter, he pointed out, 
is the oldest feast of the Church, the feast not merely of the Resur- 
rection but of the Redemption. “‘Passion and Resurrection are not 
two independent themes, but two aspects of the same theme, the 
same reality: our redemption. And so, to complete the usual 
‘Passion’ piety means (I think) only to go back to the fundamental 
idea—the Redemption. And moreover Easter commemorates not 
only the fact that Christ redeemed us but that He also has made us 
His redeemed, the new people of God, His Church.” 

Christ rose early in the morning, hence the celebration of Easter 
took place at that time also. The night was passed in preparation 
for this celebration. This in turn gave rise to a symbolism in which 
Christ became the Light of the world, the true Sun and the 
Resurrection at the end of the long night of sin. But Christ’s light 
is spread to the world by Baptism and already by the second century 
the baptism of adults had been combined with the Easter vigil to 
form a second and very important element in the celebration. 

The first part of the night vigil was taken up with readings from 
Scripture, Old Testament passages chosen for their references to 
the work of Redemption and followed by the reading of the account 
of the Passion and Resurrection. (Later this reading of the Passion 
was pushed back to Friday when a new element entered in, the 
following of the story of Holy Week in its chronological order.) 
The second part of the vigil took place at the baptismal font and 
the climax of the whole vigil was the celebration of the Easter 
Mass towards morning. Gradually the symbolism of light grew 


3. English translation The Mass of the Roman Rite, Missarum Sollemnia. 
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into the blessing of the fire, the lighting of the Paschal candle and 
the hymn in its praise. This then was the Easter vigil service as it 
was celebrated up to the beginning of the Middle Ages and it was 
the nucleus of Holy Week. But already from the early centuries a 
three day preparation for Easter had been celebrated in the form 
of a forty-hour fast (the original “Forty Hours’), while Holy 
Thursday as a Eucharistic feast with evening Mass and Communion. 
was already known in St. Augustine’s time. Palm Sunday came later. 
Good Friday’s celebration at first consisted of scriptural readings 
and the Orationes Sollemnes. The rest was a medieval addition. 

After the Middle Ages a deterioration set in and not only were 
the times of the ceremonies pushed back, but the real underlying 
message became lost in a multiplicity of ceremonies which even 
the clergy did not understand. But, Father Jungmann emphasised, 
this was “only the external appearance of something whose roots 
went far deeper. . . . What had really deteriorated was nothing 
other than the consciousness of the Christian Faith.’ While of 
course the structure of the Church’s teaching remained intact, 
nevertheless the average Christian’s appreciation of it became 
weakened as a multiplicity of devotions took the place of the 
understanding of the plan of Redemption as a whole. The same lack 
of appreciation of the Christian Message of Redemption in its 
entirety manifested itself in the church art of the same period, 
Father Jungmann declared. (As an example of the older more 
integral tradition he instanced our Irish stone crosses which represent 
the crucified Christ not in the agony of death but as the crowned 
Victor.) 

While the framework of society remained Christian this collapse 
was not so tragic. But today when the individual is no longer 
supported in his religious thought and life by society, the situation 
is different—“‘the individual himself must understand. his position 
regarding faith, Christianity, Christ, and His Church.” That is why 
the liturgy has become such an all-important force in pastoral life 
in our times, that is the reason for the reform of the Easter liturgy. 
For, an understanding of Easter will lead to an appreciation of 
Christianity as a whole, of the liturgy, the Sunday, the Mass. We 
need again in the world of today the heroic spirit of the early 
centuries of Christianity. “That is why,” said Father Jungmann, 
“restoration of Holy Week is so important. Easter is beginning to 
be once more the feast, the heart of the liturgy.” 

How far is the sublime message of the Easter liturgy reaching 
the average Catholic in Ireland? What are the difficulties that face 
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the priest who tries to put the message across and how can these 
difficulties be overcome? These questions might be said to underlie 
the rest of the proceedings of this year’s Congress. In a very helpful 
lecture on the chants of Holy Week, illustrated by recordings of a 
local choir, Father O’Gorman of Ennis aimed at showing what 
could be achieved by the average parish choir. (Incidentally, we 
learned that records of the Holy Week chants are available abroad. 
Are they available here, and if so, where?)* Dr. Finnegan of Sligo 
reviewed the literature of Holy Week available in English for the 
priest. In two two-hour sessions, aptly named Problems and 
Possibilities of Holy Week, all were given an opportunity of discussing 
their problems. The plan followed was to have a priest read a short 
paper in which he described the Holy Week ceremonies, with the 
instruction and preparation of the people, as they had actually 
been carried out in his own church. Dr. McConville of Newry and 
Father McCarthy of Dublin described the solemn rite, Father 
Kelly of Ballymore and Father Linehan of Drimoleague the simple 
rite. An expert on Rubrics was on the panel at each session—Dr. 
Markey of Dalgan Park and Dr. Montague of Maynooth College 
filling this role; while Dom Mark Tierney gave the benefit of his 
experience as commentator on the Holy Week rite. 

In these two sessions the Glenstal Congress could be seen in 
typical mood. One felt, as one always feels, that no startling 
suggestions for liturgical reform will ever emanate from Glenstal. 
Rather its role will always be the less exciting but perhaps more 
useful one of earnest self-examination as to how far the liturgy 
as we have it is being used and can be used for the benefit of our 
people. Hence it is not surprising that a good deal of the discussions 
centred around such problems as the preparation of the people— 
opportunities for preaching on the ceremonies, while not neglecting 
the ordinary catechetical programme, the last-minute exhortation 
before the ceremony, etc.; the difficulty, particularly for the priest 
who works alone, of sustaining the people’s interest through such 
long and, to them, unintelligible parts as the lessons, the Exsultet, 
the Passion. (It was interesting to find that the authorities on rubrics 
were of the opinion that the priest might preface the lessons, etc., 


4, The Deutsche Grammophon Gesellschaft have made recordings (in a series 
called Archive Production) of the Beuron Benedictines singing the chants of 
Palm Sunday (AP 13041), Good Friday (APM 14034) and Holy Saturday 
(APM 14002). They are long-playing records, the first costing about 24/-, 
the other two about 30/-. They are to be had from Mays of 130 Stephen’s 
Green, Dublin, or from most record shops.—Editor. 
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by a very brief description of their contents.) The problem of 
getting the laity to participate actively was also very much to the 
fore in these discussions. 

Perhaps the onlooker—and not necessarily the cynical one— 
might be forgiven the feeling that after all the hours of talking of 
possibilities and problems, not much of great consequence had 
been achieved, no great discovery made, no profound problems 
posed or solved, no new possibilities opened up. And yet to dismiss 
these talks as of no worth on that account is surely to take a very 
short-sighted view of them. The very fact of so many priests coming 
together, pooling their experiences, exchanging views on what has 
been done and what can be done to bring the Paschal message to 
the man in the street, is surely an encouraging sign. So much good- 
will and good sense cannot have been wasted and much good must 
necessarily have been done. Many must have felt urged to greater 
effort: and even those to whom the discussion only proved that 
they had done as well as the next, must have gone home feeling 
better for the experience. 

A showing of slides and films each evening—Father Eamonn 
Casey of Limerick is the great exponent of this medium of pastoral 
instruction—showed some of the visual aids available on the Holy 
Week ceremonies. Particularly impressive is the 16 mm. film La 
Nuit de Paques. This is an intensely-human portrayal of the Holy 
Saturday night scene in a small French church—which might just 
as easily be an Irish one. The photography is excellent, the camera 
roving inconsequentially from sanctuary to congregation and back 
again and even treating us to a delightful outdoor sequence of 
nature study (during the Creation lesson) which by itself makes 
the film well worth seeing! Needless to say, Father Agnellus 
Andrews’s commentary is worthy of the occasion. 


Chronicle 


PROSPECTS OF RE-UNION 


TRANSLATION of the Vatican Press Office résumé of 
A the Holy Father’s address to a group of cardinals in St. 

Paul’s on 25 January—when he announced his decision to 
call an ecumenical council—was published in our last issue. The 
full text has since been issued and, while it adds nothing essential 
to what we already know, it does give a fuller insight into what 
was in the Holy Father’s mind. A French translation of the address 
is published in Informations Catholiques Internationales' for 1 April. 

It had been stated in the Vatican release that the Holy Father 
intended the ecumenical council not only to deal with the internal 
affairs of the Church, but also to serve as ‘“‘an invitation to the 
separate communions to seek unity” (Doctrine and Life, April-May, 
page 34). This set off a great deal of speculation about the prospects 
of re-union, much of it out of touch with the realities of the situation 
as is pointed out in an article in the same issue of /.C.J. by Monsignor 
C.-J. Dumont, O.P. Monsignor Dumont has been director, since 
its foundation in 1927, of Istina, a centre devoted to the study of 
the problems of re-union. His article was first published in Vers 
[ Unité chrétienne, a monthly bulletin issued by Jstina (25 boulevard 
d’Auteuil, Boulogne-sur-Seine). 

For Monsignor Dumont, speculation on the forthcoming council 
must take three things into account. The first of these is the meaning 
of the word ‘“‘ecumenical”’ in the Pope’s announcement. It does not 
imply, as it does for Protestants, representation of most—if not all 
—of the sects which profess to follow Christ. For Catholics, an 
ecumenical council can be called only by the Pope and can draw 
its full complement from within the Roman Catholic Church.The 
second point stressed by Monsignor Dumont is that while the 
announcement implies the possibility that non-Catholics will be 
invited to attend the council in some capacity, the Pope did not, 
in fact, say that they would be invited but they were to regard the 
council itself as an invitation to unity. Monsignor Dumont added: 


1. A fortnightly magazine, rather like Time in make-up, published under 
Dominican auspices at 163, boulevard Malesherbes, Paris XVII. It publishes 
documents, comment and world news of interest to Catholics. 
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“To speak of an invitation to other confessions to participate in 
the council in one capacity or another is to go further than is 
warranted by the facts already known.” 

Monsignor Dumont developed his third point—that the obstacles 
to re-union vary considerably from one type of communion to 
another—at some length. He said that, from this standpoint, three 
types can be discerned amongst the separated communions, 
according as they do or do not regard and preserve the episcopate 
as one of the “‘essential structural elements” of the Church founded 
by Christ: 

(1) Those which regard the sacramental episcopate as essential 
and which have, in fact, preserved it intact. The Eastern separated 
churches fit into this category as do some more recent schismatics, 
such as the Old Catholics. These churches have the power of Orders, 
a true priesthood and true sacraments. Their episcopate is sacra- 
mental in that it is endowed with power to make and dispense the 
sacraments (“‘sacraments” in the Catholic sense of the word). 
The obstacles to re-union in their case are not structural, but are a 
matter of not-so-numerous doctrinal divergences. 

(2) The bodies which do not have and do not claim to have an 
episcopal structure—at least, not in the sacramental sense. Such are 
the sects (with the exception of the Anglican communions) which 
issued from the Protestant reformation of the sixteenth century. In 
their case, re-union would require not only the elimination of 
numerous doctrinal differences, but also a radical reconstruction. 

(3) The Anglican communions which fall between the first two 
groups and whose position is a good deal more complicated. First 
of all, Anglicans themselves are not unanimous about whether or 
not the episcopate is an essential part of the structure built by 
Christ. Some of them hold that it is not, that, without it, the Church 
would still be the Church. At the same time, they are committed 
to the retention of the episcopate, partly out of respect for the past, 
mostly because they recognise its undeniable usefulness for the 
preservation of good order and for government. This enables them 
to find agreement with those who hold the otherwise diametrically 
opposed view that the episcopate is of the very structural essence 
of the Church founded by Christ: both sides agree to the de facto 
preservation of the episcopate in historical continuity with the past. 

However, matters are further complicated by the fact that Rome 
refuses to recognise the authenticity of this historical continuity 
(cf. Leo XIII, Apostolicae Curae, September 1896). Anglican 
ordinations to the priesthood and therefore, also, episcopal con- 
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secrations were invalid for a hundred years, due to a defect in the 
formula of ordination and in the intention of the ministers. Since 
that time they have remained invalid, even after both intention and 
formula had been rectified—for the reason that continuity with 
validly consecrated bishops had been completely severed during the 
hundred years. Since the publication of Leo’s encyclical, matters 
have been further complicated by the fact that some Anglican 
bishops had themselves consecrated by Orthodox or Old Catholic 
bishops whose orders were recognised as valid by Rome. It is 
thought that there are a number of validly ordained priests in the 
Church of England. 

All this, Monsignor Dumont pointed out, serves to indicate the 
complexity of the issues involved and the unlikelihood of wholesale 
re-union at the present time. On the possibility of invitations being 
issued to members of other denominations—he deliberately used a 
vague phrase: “invitations issued to other confessions to establish 
contacts with the Church of Rome on the occasion of the council”’ 
—Monsignor Dumont said that one would expect that they would 
be issued within precise terms of reference and with carefully limited 
objectives in view. He thought it unlikely that a “re-union council’ 
(such as the councils of Lyons (1274) and Florence (1439) ) was 
being contemplated or that it would be likely to succeed—even 
with the Orthodox Churches, in whose case the obstacles are least. 
He thought that speculation should look rather for long-term 
results from the council. He thought that a more complete 
elaboration of the Church’s ecclesiology (the Vatican council got 
through only half its programme in this section of the Church’s 
teaching) would do much to eliminate the Eastern Churches’ 
misunderstanding of Rome’s position. Another result of the council 
might well be the establishment of permanent official organisms 
charged with establishing and maintaining contact with our separated 
brethren. Further contacts might well be established with some of 
the organs of the non-Catholic ecumenical movement. 

Signes du Temps for March has an informative article on our 
separated brethren. The following statistics are given in the course 
of the article: 150 m. Orthodox, 73 m. Lutherans, 42 m. Reformed 
Presbyterians, 40 m. Baptists, 30 m. Anglicans, 20 m. Methodists, 
10 m. Copts, 5 m. Congregationalists. A short and accurate account 
of the ecumenical movement is given by Father Gustave Weigel, 
S.J.: The Ecumenical Movement: a Catholic Approach (Chapman, 
London, 6/-; reviewed in Doctrine and Life, Feb.-Mar. by Mr. 
Leon O’Broin). There were two excellent special numbers of The 
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Life of the Spirit, our English counter-part, on Christian Unity. 
One of them was a double number and had very informative articles 
on unity work in England, Holland and France (January-February 
1958), the other appeared in January of this year. 


RELIGIOUS 16 MM. FILMS 


Many priests and nuns are becoming increasingly aware of the 
potentialities of sound films for religious instruction; but not 
enough of them, perhaps, are sufficiently aware. The French, as 
one would expect, are much more explicit about what is being 
attempted and achieved in this field. A number of first-class black- 
and-white sound films have been made available for what are called 
' Missions par le Cinéma. The films are made by Les Productions du 
Parvis, a film-company with which the French Dominicans, and 
especially Father Pichard, are closely associatéd:-The films are 
available for showing-in schools and parish-halls and cover such 
subjects as Confirmation, the ceremonies of Ordination, of the 
Easter Vigil and of Holy Week, Lourdes, the pilgrimage to Chartres. 
The loveliest of these films (called in English Easter Vigil),? La Nuit 
de Paques, has recently been acquired in Ireland. It describes the 
_ principal moments of the liturgical ceremonies of the Easter Vigil, 
| commentary by Father A. M. Roguet, O.P., English version being 
| spoken by Father Agnellus Andrew, O.F.M. Directed by the 
} brilliant Philippe Agostini, it won a first prize at the Venice Film 
| Festival of 1953 and has been shown on French and B.B.C. television. 

Its running time is 32 minutes and it may be had from the secretary 
>of The Furrow, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. Another of these 
French films, that on Lourdes, Lourdes et ses Miracles (Lourdes 
and its Miracles), was shown by the Jesuit Fathers in St. Francis 
Xavier’s Hall. The film is a three-part documentary, in which 
Georges Rouquier presents his enquiry into three Lourdes miracles 
—it was commissioned by the bishop of Lourdes and Tarbes. Its 
running-time is about 90 minutes and it can be hired from 
~Connoisseur Films Limited, 167 Oxford St., London, W.1 or 

through the Catholic Film Institute, 9 Landsdowne Ro&d, Holland 


i 


2. The English title is not a happy choice, in view of Father Roguet’s con- 
tention (Sens et Pratique de la Semaine Sainte, page 94) that the word vigil— 
he was speaking of French, but his contention is valid for English—suggests 
something that stops short at the end of the day-before, whereas the Easter 
Saturday celebration spills over into the next day. It is the celebration of the 
Resurrection. 
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Road, London, W.11. One of the Dublin distributors hopes to 
acquire the Irish rights of some more of these films. 

More widely available in Ireland are the carefully-prepared 
series of instructional religious films produced by the Fathers of 
the Society of Saint Paul in Italy. The films were shot in Italy and 
the English sound-track was added later—in America, one presumes 
from the voices. They have a series of nine films on Grace and the 
Sacraments, which may be hired for an inclusive charge of £4 for 
- the lot. On receipt of a postal order for 15/- (the addréss*isSt. 
‘Patil Films, Ballykeeran, Athlone) they will send any film on trial; 
the money will be refunded if the film is found unsuitable, or 
included in future accounts if further films are taken. I have included 
the St. Paul films in the classified list which follows. Other dis- 
tributors (all in Dublin) who have religious films in stock are: 
Atlas Cine Supply, 4 Henry Place; Film Shows Ltd., 1 Hawkins St.; 
General Film Distributors, 34 Abbey St.; National Film Institute of 
Ireland, 65 Harcourt St.; Ron Harris (Ireland) Ltd., 112 Middle 
Abbey St.; Sight and Sound Equipment Ltd., 30 Lower Abbey St. 
I have included a few films which the London Catholic Film Institute 
possess or can acquire and which they can send to Ireland. Irish 
renters, however, must be prepared for quite a disparity between 
English and Irish prices. English prices are a good deal higher. 
But Irish prices tend to vary also. The figure of sixpence a minute 
is usual enough, but sometimes less is charged and sometimes more. 
A complaint heard from distributors is that some renters hire the 
shorter religious-instruction films merely as shorts in full-length 
programmes and at a much cheaper rate than might be charged for 
them if hired on their own. This makes it uneconomical for dis- 
tributors to buy the rights of some of the continental films—and 
there are large numbers of them available from France, Spain and 
Italy. (One finds a somewhat similar complaint voiced by the 
secretary of the English Catholic Film Institute in the May issue of 
Annunciation.) The renters’ attitude implies a failure to distinguish 
between entertainment and instruction and a consequent lack of 
awareness of the tremendous possibilities for religious instruction 
offered by sound films. 

The list which follows does not include the large number of films 
held in Ireland and England and listed as religious, but which have 
more entertainment than instruction value—examples are the lovely 
Marcellino or Never Take No for an Answer. It does contain all 
the religious-instruction films whose existence I have been able to 
discover. I should be glad to learn of others. I have not | selected or 
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graded the films according to worth, but I hope that the brief 
description will assist choice. All are black-and-white sound films, 
unless stated otherwise. 


Grace and the Sacraments 

Grace (St. Paul), 11 mins.); Eucharist (on Sacrifice and the Real Presence, 
St. Paul, 11 mins.); Communion (St. Paul, 12 mins.); Holy Mass (Low Mass, 
explanation of ceremonies with scenes from Passion interspersed, St. Paul, 
25 mins.); The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass (meaning of sacrifice, vestments and 
ceremonies explained, National Film Institute, 20 mins.); The Sacrifice We Offer 
(ceremonies filmed in colour, commentary spoken too fast, effective portrayal 
of relation of Mass to our lives, Atlas Cine Supply, 42 mins.). 

Baptism (its place in our lives, shots of the ceremony, St. Paul, 14 mins.); 
Gateway to the Faith (ceremony explained in greater detail than in preceding 
film, National Film Institute, 20 mins.); Confirmation (stresses soldier-of-Christ 
aspect of the sacrament, St. Paul, 14 mins.); Penance (summary of truths involved, 
illustrated from Scripture and from real life, St. Paul, 50 mins.); Extreme Unction 
(on effects of the sacrament, St. Paul, 11 mins.); The Last Rites (silent film made 
for Christian Mothers’ Sodality, Crumlin, on preparation of sick-room and 
administration of Extreme Unction, Film Shows, 10 mins.); Holy Orders 
(ceremonies of minor and major orders, St. Paul, 22 mins.); Matrimony (cere- 
monies and obligations incurred, St. Paul, 12 mins.). 


Life of Our Lord 

Behold the Man (Passion depicted by Westminster Passion Play Group, with 
readings from Mgr. Knox’s version of the Passion, Atlas Cine Supply, 70 mins.) ; 
Shadow on the Hill (The Passion, Catholic Film Institute, 71 mins.); From the 
Manger to the Cross (life of Our Lord, readings from Scripture, Film Shows, 
40 mins.); King of Kings (an old de Mille film on the Passion, Catholic Film 
Institute, 115 mins.); The Legend of the True Cross (as described in paintings of 
Piero della Francesca, National Film Institute, 10 mins.); The Drama of Christ 
(from Giotto’s frescos at Padua, National Film Institute, 10 mins.); Triptych 
(colour film giving shots of famous tripych on the Crucifixion, with songs from 
Gigli, St. Paul, 15 mins.). 


Our Lady 

In Praise of Mary (devotional, St. Paul, 25 mins.); Mary (devotional, in colour, 
St. Paul, 60 mins.); Chosen Village (colour film on Lourdes, the town and the 
pilgrimage centre, National Film Institute, 20 mins.); Lourdes (colour film made 
for Catholic Film Institute, 40 mins.); Lourdes and Bernadette (silent film on 
life of St. Bernadette, National Film Institute, 60 mins.); Pilgrimage to Fatima 
(story of Fatima acted by children in mime, plus pilgrimage to Fatima, General 
Film Distributors, 70 mins.); Miracle of Fatima (a Warner Brothers colour 
film, Catholic Film Institute, 105 mins.); Road to Fatima (heretic converted 
through Fatima, General Film Distributors, 20 mins.). 


The Papacy 


Secret Conclave (election and life of Pope Pius X, Atlas Cine Supply, 80 mins.); 
The Vatican (colour film, tour of the Vatican, Sight and Sound, 40 mins.); 
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The Vatican of Pope Pius XII (tour of the Vatican, shots of Pope Pius XII, 
commentary by Bishop Fulton Sheen, National Film Institute, 20 mins.); 
Pope of Peace (life of Pope Pius XI, National Film Institute, 10 mins.); The 
Coronation of Pope Pius XII (The National Film Institute have a silent and a 
sound film of this event, sub-titles replace commentary on the silent version, 
10 minutes.); The Story of the Pope (life and work of Pope Pius XII, shots of 
the Vatican, commentary by Cardinal Spellman, Ron Harris, 60 mins.); The 
Coronation of Pope John X XIII (colour film made by the news-reel crews who 
covered the ceremony, commentary by Father Agnellus Andrew, O.F.M., 
Sight and Sound, 21 mins.). 


Films on Religious Orders 

There are a number of films on the spirit and work of religious orders. Some 
of them—such as the Killeshandra Congregation’s excellent Out of the Darkness 
—are not hired out, but are used for recruiting purposes by members of the 
order concerned. Four are available from general distributors; Don Bosco 
(on the Salesians, General Film Distributors, 20 mins.); The Silent Order (the 
life of the Trappists. at Roscrea, National Film Institute, 10 mins.); Visitation 
(Medical Missionaries of Mary, Catholic Film Institute, 65 mins.); Men in 
White (White Fathers, commentarygby WilfridjPickles, Catholic Film Institute, 
40 mins., colour). 


VARIA 


Missiology Course 

Sister M. David of Killeshandra writes that the course in 
Missiology which was conducted in the Physics Theatre of University 
College, Dublin during Easter Week by Father Prudencio 
Damboriena, S.J., was a very great success. The course was organised 
by The Association of Irish Missionary Nuns—a body sanctioned by 
the Irish Hierarchy—and consisted of ten lectures by Father 
Damboriena on the doctrinal notions involved, the training of 
missionaries, the role of women in mission history, the prospects 
for Africa and Latin America. Father Damboriena is dean of the 
faculty of Missiology at the Gregorian University, Rome. There 
were five other sessions, at each of which two sisters with missionary 
experience spoke on social work, formation of native religious, 
education, training of lay-leaders, medical work, respectively. 
Sister David said that the numbers increased all during the week— 
an organiser’s dream come true, this—from 120 on the first day to 
almost double that towards the end of the week. 


Trish Sacred Art 

A rather hurriedly—so I was told by the organisers—assembled 
exhibition of sacred art added to the interest of the recent Glenstal 
Liturgical Congress. Eleven Irish artists exhibited stained glass, 
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metal work, sculpture, ceramics, vestments and wood-work. The 
standard was uneven; some exhibits were not good, some were 
good without aspiring too high, a few were very good. Nearly all 
were on the right lines—by which J mean that they were altogether 
more virile, more honest and more truly reverent than the usual 
tawdry bondieuserie. There were three pairs of husbands and wives 
among the exhibitors. Of these, the Schiirmans and Mrs. Jan Stuart 
are Germans now living in Ireland and who have contributed no 
little to the revival of religious art here. One of the most heartening 
things in the exhibition was a note in the catalogue, after a design 
for stained glass by Patrick Pollen: “Church of St. Nicholas, 
Lugano, Switzerland.” The work of several Irish artists has been 
very well received abroad. The Evie Hone exhibition was 
enthusiastically received in London and in America. The editor of 
Das Miinster, which is an influential German (Munich) magazine 
devoted to religious art, was very impressed with the work of 
Evie Hone, Oisin Kelly and Louis Le Brocquy exhibited at the 
Strasburg Biennale a few years ago. Oisin Kelly won a coveted gold 
medal, but the fact was largely unnoticed by the Irish press. Das 
Miinster has since published an article on Irish religious art by Mr. 
James White and continues to take an interest in what is happening 
here. 


Gerard Manly Hopkins on the Religious Life 

Mother Mary of St. Anselm, a Religious of the Faithful Virgin, 
of “Virgo Fidelis’? Convent, Central Hill, U. Norwood, London, 
S.E. 19, writes to rectify what she describes as “‘“Father Noel Dermot 
O’Donoghue’s unintentional injustice towards the genius and 
saintly Jesuit poet-priest, Father Gerard Manly Hopkins,” in 
Father O’Donoghue’s “admirable exposition on the Religious Life”’ 
(Doctrine and Life, February-March issue). Father O’Donoghue 
quoted some lines of Gerard Manley Hopkins as a striking expression 
of a “common belief” that “the young woman who enters the 
convent is entering a haven of peace, a sanctuary where one hears 
only faint echoes of life’s conflicts and difficulties.” Mother Mary 
points out that Hopkins was an Anglican when he wrote those 
lines and that several of the poems written when he was a Jesuit 
betray an acute awareness of the trials and storms of the religious 
life. We quote one of the three examples she gave: 


No worst, there is none. Pitched past pitch of grief, 
More pangs will, schooled at forepangs, wilder wring. 
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Comforter, where, where is your comforting? 
Mary, mother of us, where is your relief? 


That was from poem number 42, the other two examples were 
from numbers 44 and 45. 


Pax Romana Journal 

Miss Miriam Hederman writes: Pax Romana is known in 
Ireland chiefly through the activities of the Irish Association of 
Catholic University Students, the undergraduate federation of the 
movement. Pax Romana itself, however, is more than an association 
for Catholic students and its journal is destined for “‘intellectual 
workers and Christian lay people who are engaged in university 
life and the professions.” It gives news of Pax Romana activities 
and several articles, mainly solid fare but interesting. 

The last issue opened a new phase of development of the pub- 
lication. There are still a few irritating typographical errors but the 
layout is much improved and the editors have asked for suggestions 
_and contributions. The articles range from “Is a Catholic scientist 
free in his research?”’ to a discussion on Cuba. 

Since Pax Romana looks for voluntary help to carry out its 
programmes in Africa, Asia and all over the world, it has two rates 
of contribution to the Journal: Annual Subscription, 6/- and 
“Friends” Subscription, £1. 

Enquiries should be sent to: Mr. Chicot Vas, 86 St. Stephen’s 
Green, Dublin. 


Sociology Congress 

“A World to Win” indicates the general theme of the week of 
lectures and discussions organised by the Dublin Institute of 
Catholic Sociology at the National Stadium, South Circular Road, 
Dublin, from 22 to 28 June. The opening lecture, “Citizens of Two 
Worlds,” by Most Rev. William J. Conway, Auxiliary Bishop to 
Cardinal D’Alton, will establish the perspective for the succeeding 
lectures. Christians, for all that their home is in heaven, cannot 
ignore the material world, the world of economics and politics, 
of emigration. It is their duty—a duty which the menace of Com- 
munism has made all the more imperative—to labour for Christ 
in these spheres and to win them for him. It is to the problems 
thus posed for®Christians that the other speakers will address 
themselves. This" year, as in other years, there is a large number of 
impressive and exciting names among the speakers—Dr. Kahn, 
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Secretary of the Catholic People’s Party, Holland; the Baroness 
Van Drakenstein, President of the Grail; an African, Dr. Bernard 
Chidzero; an Indian, Mr. Chicot C. Vas. Then there are Dr. Heenan, 
the Archbishop of Liverpool (on Leadership in Exile) and Douglas 
Hyde (Catholics and World Organisations), not to mention an 
impressive array of more local talent. For further information 
application may be made to the Dublin Institute of Catholic 
Sociology, Eccles St., Dublin. 


Our next chronicle will carry a report on Mariology in Spain by 
Father Noel Dermot O’ Donoghue, O.D.C., who is at present in 
Madrid, a report on The Athlone Legion of Mary, Conference by 
Father Kevin Walsh of Maynooth College and a description of the 
newly-established “Schools of Charity’ (Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul) by Mr. P. Kilcullen. 


Outside the Church 


Outside the Church, outside the sacraments, there is no salvation. 
This is literally true. And if there are men, as we are sure there are, 
who will be saved without belonging visibly to the Church, they 
are saved only because they have benefitted mysteriously from the 
superabundance of grace given to the visible Church. But they will 
not be saved either by their own virtues or by their own learning. 
They will be saved in the measure that, one day, from the depths 
of their spiritual misery, they have called out and cried in asking 
and thus they made the rent through which the grace of God could 
enter in. It is this that the theologians call the baptism of desire 
(Jean Daniélou in Theology Digest, in an article which originally 
appeared in Etudes (1958), Défense du Pratiquant). 


Digests of Papal Documents 


OUR tenth digest covers papal addresses and documents published 
in the OSSERVATORE ROMANO in March, 1959. Some April documents 
(plus May and June) will appear in our next issue. Everything which 
is of merely local or sectional interest is omitted, everything else which 
has a bearing on the spiritual life is summarised or translated. Father 
Austin Flannery, O.P., is responsible for the summaries and trans- 
lations. All direct quotations are indented or placed between inverted 
commas. 


The Family 
During the course of an address, on 1 March, to participants in 

the ninth national congress of the Centro Italiano Femminile, the 

Holy Father said: 
The family is a most precious gift. Its foundations, by Divine 
disposition, are the contrasting but complementary character- 
istics of the husband and wife, the wife being its watchful 
custodian. We commend love of the family to women, for it 
is the natural milieu for development of the human personality, 
a providential refuge where life’s tempests are calmed and 
softened, where uncontrolled desires are abated and the force 
of bad example is kept at bay. This sanctuary—We say it with 
grief in Our heart—is menaced by many perils. A sometimes 
unrestrained propaganda uses the powerful media of the press, 
the cinema, television and amusement to sow the evil seeds 
of corruption, in the young especially. The family must defend 
itself and women must play their part in the work, courageously 
and with a sense of their responsibility. They must be untiring 
in keeping watch, correcting, teaching and discerning the evil 
from the good. When necessary they must have recourse to 
the protection offered by the civil law (Oss. Rom., 2-3 March, 
1959). 


Good works and charity 

Speaking to the twenty-third national congress of the Italian 
association of blood-donors (Associazione Volontari Donatori di 
Sangue) on 8 March, the Holy Father told his listeners that blood 
donation could be regarded as an apostolate, since it often contributes 
not only to the patient’s bodily betterment, but also to his spiritual 
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good and that of his friends, giving them added reason for trust in 

Providence. But the activity 
must be rooted in and founded on charity, which is love of 
God and of one’s fellows. Just as blood, coursing silently 
through the veins, gives life, colour and strength to the body, 
so does charity, a hidden but pulsating and life-giving lymph, 
make every good work meritorious and efficacious. Heroism 
without charity were sounding brass and tinkling cymbals, 
but where there is charity, even a small drop of blood acquires 
a supernatural value before God (Oss. Rom., 9-10 March, 1959). 


Radio, Cinema, Television 

The “Motu Proprio” Boni Pastoris issued by the Pope on 22 
February sets on a permanent footing the Pontifical Commission 
for Cinema, Radio and Television. It also reorganises it and grants 
it increased powers. The commission (see Informations Catholiques 
Internationales, 1 April) was set up in 1948 as an experiment. At 
first its scope was limited to problems involved in the use of the 
cinema for educational and religious purposes. Later, in 1953 and 
1954, all problems posed for the Church by the cinema, the radio 
and television were assigned to it. The preamble to this latest 
document reminds us that the Pope’s interest in these media is 
pastoral, for they “influence men’s spiritual life.” He said that he 
would repeat his predecessor’s plea to men of good will “‘to use 
these wonderful media of communication in conformity with God’s 
providential plan and with the dignity of man, for they ought to 
contribute to man’s perfection.” The Pope deplored their abuse 
and the moral harm that it can do and he appealed to directors and 
producers to be guided always “by the dictates of a right and 
delicate conscience, as becomes those who are charged with that 
most responsible task, education.”’ At the same time he was mindful 
of the enormous possibilities which such media afford for the spread 
of truth and he commended to the vigilance and the solicitude of 
archbishops and bishops the various forms of apostolate of the 
cinema, the radio and television listed in Miranda Prorsus (C.T.S.1. 
pamphlet, Films, Radio and Television) and the various national 
organs set up to co-ordinate Catholic activities in this sphere. 
The Pope particularly commended the production and discussion 
of films of high artistic and moral worth.! 


1. Such discussion is conducted at a very high level by Father Peter Connolly 
each month in The Furrow. He has a good knowledge of the techniques of the 
cinema and a keen awareness of how artistic and Christian values are portrayed 
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The Pope set out as follows the norms according to which the 
Pontifical Commission would operate: (1) The Commission is to 
be a permanent office of the Holy See, its role being to examine, 
encourage and direct activities in the fields of cinema, radio and 
television in accordance with Miranda Prorsus and with any further 
directives that may issue from the Holy See. 

(2) Its function will be (a) to follow both the theoretical orientation 
and the actual practice? of the cinema, radio and television; (6) to 
direct and develop the various international and national ecclesias- 
tical organisms, particularly in what refers to the moral classification 
of films, to religious radio and television programmes, and to the 
awakening of the faithful (especially the youth) to a sense of their 
responsibilities in this matter (cfr. A.A.S., vol. 49, p. 780ff); (c) to 
maintain relations with Vatican Congregations and Offices, with 
Conferences of- Bishops and with individual bishops in all that 
concerns these problems. 

(3) All other Roman Congregations and Offices must consult this 
commission before publishing regulations or authorisations in what 
concerns the cinema, the radio and television and they must tell 
the commission what measures they have adopted in what pertains 
to their competence. 

The importance of the commission is further underlined by the 
fact that the Secretary and Assessor of each of seven of the Holy 
See’s twelve Congregations are de jure members of it. (The article 
in Informations Catholiques Internationales remarks that these 
specialised commissions are an emerging phenomenon in the 
government of the Church, “bridges between the Congregations, 
horizontal lines linking the vertical ‘ministries’”’?) (Oss. Rom., 12 
March, 1959). 


The Diocesan Priest 
On 12 March the Holy Father addressed members of the Apostolic 


or travestied on the screen. The National Film Institute of Ireland provides, 
for more general consumption, reviews and ratings of all current films. A very 
representative panel of reviewers see the films, discuss them and (applying the 
principles of Christian morality) decide whether to label them “‘Objectionable,”’ 
etc., etc. One wonders why parents and teachers do not make far greater 
use of the findings of this panel. They are published monthly by the Institute 
(65 Harcourt St., Dublin), in several religious magazines and in the Catholic 
weeklies. 

2. The Latin is: ‘“cognoscere, quo propendeant et quo modo reapse peragantur 

..” The Jtalian translation in the Osservatore Romano reads: “seguire gli 
orientamenti dottrinali et gli atteggiamenti practici . 
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Union of the Clergy (Unione Apostolica del Clero) who held a special 
gathering in Rome as part of the centenary commemoration of 
the death of the Curé d’Ars. In the course of his address, the Pope 
spoke of the ideals which animate the diocesan clergy: they wish 
for a perfect priestly life, which knows no compromise with world- 
liness; they aim to strengthen the bonds of priestly fellowship and, 
consequently, to redouble their fervour and increase their efficacy; 
they are untiring in their efforts to solve the problems of the modern 
apostolate. At the same time, he said, he was not insensible of the 
dangers that threaten even the holiest work, of how “a wrong 
spirit of conquest and a frenzied search for novelty can result in 
a dangerous loss of genuine priestly virtue.” He then put certain 
reflections before his listeners: 
The priest is, before and above all else, a man of God, “vir | 
Dei.”’ That is how the Christian people thinks of you and 
judges you, that is what the Lord wills you to be. Endeavour, 
therefore, to conform your lives to the noble sentiments which 
such a definition stirs in your hearts. The words ‘“‘man of God’’ 
imply the exclusion from the priest of everything which is not 
God. The true priest is he who, chosen like Abraham to be 
“the father of many nations,” has left all things forever in 
order to follow the Divine voice. The invitation has, in fact, 
been addressed to him: “Leave thy country behind thee, thy 
kinsfolk, and the father’s home, and come away into a land I 
will show thee” (Genesis 12: 1). On that promised land there 
is raised aloft, for the true priest, the cross. He has no other 
quest but Christ, “‘and him crucified.” The eternal and invisible 
God is, in fact, revealed in Jesus; and the priest must keep 
a sharp look-out for “the Mediator between God and man” 
who shows us the Father. “I have been all this while in your 
company; hast thou not learned to recognise me yet? Whoever 
has seen me, has seen the Father” (John 14: 9), 

Let your lives be filled with the good perfume of Christ and 
with ardent love of him, for he shall guide you to the Father. 
Here we have the true foundation of a priestly life full of 
deep-seated peace and exercising an irresistible attraction over 
souls. We would commend to you, “Love of Christ and 
love of silence.’ Let Jesus be your only friend and consoler— 
in your watches before the Tabernacle, at your study, in your 
care of the poor and the sick, in your preaching ministry. 
Let him be your only quest; see human affairs in his light, to 
win them for him. Take on his gentle yoke and his light burden, 
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putting into practice the virtues that belong to every consecrated 
life: dedication to the Lord and to souls, sleepless work for the 
Church, practice of the fourteen works of mercy, prompt and 
sincere obedience to the bishop, respect, full of virile tenderness, 
for sacred things. ; 

Jesus is not to be found in a dissipated life, even if one can 
invoke the most sacrosanct reasons of the ministry for the 
dissipation. It was for that reason that we also commended 
“Love of silence, Amor silentii’’ to you. Silence is the secure 
guardian of all the virtues, especially of chastity and of charity. 
It is the guarantee of the effectiveness of pastoral work. 

The Pope then recalled part of his address in St. John Lateran’s, 
the previous November (Doctrine and Life, Feb.-Mar.,1959, pp. 
37ff), when he had described the bishop’s vocation in terms of the 
Book and the Chalice. Repeating what he had said on that occasion 
about the teaching office of the priesthood, he said: 

Today, too, . . . We would indicate the sacred Books as the 
principal source of true doctrine and of salutary nourishment 
for the pastoral mission. Manuals and handbooks of preaching 
are not sufficient and neither are theological magazines—even 
the most solid—if that foundation is wanting. Far less adequate 
to the intellectual and interior life is the multi-coloured and 
subtly secuctive press, which disturbs the intimate silence 
and the colloquy between the consecrated soul and God... . 
We recommend to you, therefore, the assiduous study of 
sacred Scripture, of theology, of sacred sciences, in the light 
of the living magisterium of the Church. This will keep you 
young in spirit, at all times, will save you from the danger of 
giving to others a teaching which is inexact, vague, hazardous 
or monotonous. Souls want the words of Christ and the 
priest should try to give them to them in their integrity and 
freshness. 

Recalling what he had said in St. John Lateran’s about the role 
of the Chalice in the priestly life, the Pope continued: 

Today too We would urge you, paternally, to make the Sacred 
Mysteries the centre of your day. There can be no perfection 
or true love of God without a deep devotion to the Eucharist, 
which is the life of all the faithful, but especially of the priests. 
. . . The priest who lives by the Book and the Chalice keeps 
his vocation intact “‘unto the day of Christ Jesus’ (Philippians 
16) 

The Pope’s third and final recommendation to his listeners was 
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that a love of souls should transfigure their whole lives. He said 
that pastors are constantly grieved when failure dogs their footsteps, 
when, after all their efforts, “the dead sons of the Church do not 
rise again.’’ He continued: 
Sometimes the reason why these spiritual miracles are not 
vouchsafed is that our intention does not remain pure. It may 
also be that the good of souls is not our constant and sole 
quest, that we do not sacrifice ourselves for them. Or perhaps 
it is because we place too much confidence in methods similar 
to merely human and, therefore, feeble methods, neglecting 
to base our hopes on prayer and sacrifice. A true love of 
souls implies being constantly employed in one’s own sancti- 
fication, using the classical means which the Church inculcates 
with insistency and especially during Lent: “This kind can go 
out by nothing except by prayer and fasting’? (Mark 9: 28). 
It implies a love of prayer and contemplation, the practice of 
penance, the continuous quest for ascetic improvement— 
without, at the same time, excessively bridling or mortifying 
aman’s adult personality. 

In conclusion, the Holy Father commended the example of the 
Curé d’Ars to them. He “really lived the ideal of the priestly life, 
without any pose or any exaggeration. He was a man of God. He 
loved the altar and the pure sources of Revelation. He touched 
souls with the mystical rod of purification and co-operated actively 
in their salvation” (Oss. Rom., 14 March, 1959). 


Suffering 
On 18 March the Holy Father addressed several thousand sick 
people in a special audience in St. Peter’s. Reminding them that 
it is sin which is “the one real evil” he said that all the saints and 
martyrs are “witnesses that in the Cross there is consolation and 
salvation, and that one does not live in the love of Christ without 
suffering.” He spoke of their God-given “‘mission” and he thanked 
God that there are souls who do not rebel against their sufferings, 
but who see their meaning and are alive to the opportunity being 
offered them ‘‘to contribute to the salvation of the world.” He told 
them never to take their eyes off the Cross, but said that if their 
meditation is to be fully fruitful, they must be in grace: 
In grace you will find the strength, not only to accept your 
sufferings with resignation, but to love them as the saints 
loved them. Your sufferings will not go for naught, they can 
be joined to the sufferings of Christ crucified, to the sufferings of 
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the Virgin, the purest of creatures. Your lives can thus be 
truly conformed to the image of the Son of God, King of 
suffering and the most sure way to Heaven. 

But there is more to it than that. The Passion of Christ will 
also reveal to you the immense fruitfulness of suffering in the 
sanctification of souls and the salvation of the world... . 
Do you wish to be like Jesus? . . . here, in your illness, is the 
instrument offered to you by Providence, so that you can 
“fill up those things that are wanting of the sufferings of Christ 
. . . for his body, which is the Church” (Colossians 1: 24). 
Here we have the great task of sufferers, a task which generous 
souls carry out, attaining heroism in their acceptance and in 
their offering. No bounds are set to this apostolate. 
The fruits of the Redemption can reach all men, and many of 
them would not be saved if these generous souls had not 
prayed and suffered. And was it not this that the Immaculate 
Virgin requested specially and with insistence at Lourdes, 
when she asked St. Bernadette for “prayer and penance.” 
Work and suffering are the first penance imposed by God 
on fallen humanity. If sin calls down the anger of God, the 
sanctification of work and of suffering will call down God’s 

mercy on the human race (Oss. Rom., 20-21 March, 1959). 


The Christian Pasch 

The Holy Father delivered his Easter message at eight o’clock 
on Holy Saturday night. Pointing out that the ceremonies of the 
Easter Vigil would soon be beginning the world over, he said that 
the Church itself is a testimony to the reality of the Resurrection. 
After twenty centuries, she still lives with life drawn from the 
Risen Christ. He went on to describe the significance of the Easter 
Mystery for the individual Christian: 

The joyful mystery which is about to be renewed in this 
night of prayerful vigil has a significance other than that to 
which We have just referred. For it has a power, which touches 
every Christian in the intimate sanctuary of his spiritual life, 
a power to mould him in the image of the risen Christ. The 
Pasch is for all men a mystery of death and of life. For this 
reason, according to the express precept of the Church—We 
remind you of it, paternally—every believer is invited to purify 
his conscience with the sacrament of Penance, immersing it in 
the Blood of Jesus. He is also called to approach the Eucharistic 
Banquet with increased faith, to feed himself with the life- 
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giving flesh of the immaculate Lamb. The mystery of the 
Pasch is, therefore, a mystery of death and of resurrection for 
each believer. By reminding us of the sufferings of the Lord, 
who willed to become for our sakes “despised and the most 
abject of men, a man of sorrows and acquainted with infirmity” 
(Isaiah 53:3) the paschal celebrations invite us to die to sin. 
“to purge out the old leaven . . . the leaven of malice and 
wickedness” (1 Corinthians 5:7, 8) in order to become a new 
creature. If he who is the Son of God by nature willed to 
become “‘obedient unto death, even the death of the cross” 
(Philippians 2:8) we have the duty to imitate and reproduce 
his acts, we who have become sons of God by grace. Our 
membership of the Church makes us partakers of this mystery 
of spiritual death with Christ, according to the exhortation of 
the Apostle, which We like to repeat to you: ““You know well 
enough that we who were taken up into Christ by baptism 
have been taken up, all of us, into his death. In our baptism, 
we have been buried with him, died like him, that so, just as 
Christ was raised up by his Father’s power from the dead, we 
too might live and move in a new kind of existence. .. . You 
must not, then, allow sin to tyrannise over your perishable 
bodies” (Romans 6: 3-4, 12). 

Our Pasch is, therefore, a dying to sin, to passion, to hatred, 
to enmities, to all the fruits of disorder, bitterness and torment 
in the spiritual and material orders. This death is, however, 
but the first step towards a higher goal—for our Pasch is also 
a mystery of life. 

We must affirm it with the certainty of the Apostles; and you, 
beloved sons, must be convinced of it, convinced by daily use 
—and daily use alone can impart such conviction—as of the 
value and lustre of a lovely treasure: Christianity is not the 
complex of oppressive factors imagined by people without the 
faith. It is peace, it is happiness, it is love, it is life constantly 
renewed, like the hidden pulsation of nature at the beginning 
of Spring. The fount of this joy is in the Risen Christ, who 
frees men from slavery to sin and invites them to be, with him, 
a new creature, awaiting an eternity of happiness. With what 
meaning and force will not the words of the epistle of the 
Mass sound, before long: “Risen, then with Christ, you must 
lift your thoughts above, where Christ now sits at the right 
hand of God. You must be heavenly-minded, not earthly- 
minded; you have undergone death and your life is hidden 
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now with Christ in God. Christ is your life and when he is 
made manifest, you too will be made manifest in glory with 
him’? (Colossians 3: 1-4). 

All during Paschal time the Church sounds out the joyful 
announcement, ‘“‘Surrexit Dominus vere!” The Lord is truly 
risen! This must also be said of each of his brothers, ‘‘Surrexit 
vere!” He is truly risen who was in sin. The weak in faith are 
iisen and so are the diffident, the fearful, the lukewarm! Those 
who were troubled in mind are risen and the suffering, the 
oppressed, those sunk in misery! (Oss. Rom., 29 March, 1959). 


Book Reviews 
SACRED SCRIPTURE 


In Christ. A sketch of the theology of St. Paul. By Dr. William Grossouw. 
Translated by Rev. Martin W. Scheenberg, O.S.C. Geoffrey Chapman, 
London. 1959. Pp. 138. 10/6. 

THE only sentence in this book J do not admire is the very first one: ‘‘This little 
volume is written for Catholics—not for specialists in theology or Sacred 
Scripture’. Even the specialists will be impressed by it (if not converted). 
Dr. Grossouw’s purpose was a formidable one when he undertook to open up 
the Epistles of St. Paul to the beginner and the novice in Pauline studies. His 
motive, as it would seem from his Introduction, was, Whatever is worth doing 
is worth doing badly. But Dr. Grossouw has done it excellently. Naturally, 
any student of St. Paul would wish to emphasise a point that Dr. Grossouw 
has left unstressed, or to introduce one that he omits; the student might even 
attempt to arrange the whole material in quite a different way. But he will also 
realise that Dr. Grossouw achieves order and proportion in his synthesis—and 
it is that—and with sure, clean strokes sketches the authentic outiine of the 
theology of St. Paul. 

To the average Catholic St. Paul’s system of theology is largely foreign, or at 
least unchartered, ground. The scheme of the thought, even more than the 
idiom, is what so often leaves the beginner or the novice bewildered almost as 
soon as he has broached “‘Romans’’, for example. He sees no point in Paul’s 
preoccupation with the Law, with Abraham and the promices; he is conscious 
of missing the point when Paul speaks about “‘the flesh”. And “Galatians” is 
less frustrating than ‘“‘Romans”’ only because it is shorter. If it all seems without 
point to him, the main reason is that he is not aware of the connection which 
these themes had in Paul’s mind with sin and death on the one hand and with 
Christ and Life in Christ on the other. When he reads Dr. Grossouw’s first 
chapter, a mere twenty pages, he should see the point. After this first chapter, 
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which Dr. Grossouw entitles “Existence without Christ’’, there are four others: 
Redemption in Christ, Conversion to Christ, Existence in Christ, The Body 
of Christ. In these, with expert and careful guidance for the beginner, Dr. 
Grossouw expounds the meaning of Christ’s death and resurrection in the 
Epistles (and he does not fail to point to their significance for the liturgy of 
Holy Week). Apropos of the Epistles to the Corinthians he says a few necessary 
words about the pagan background. He sets out the Pauline ideal of the 
Christian life, an ideal to whose attainment all Christians are called. His 
treatment of Paul’s great concept of faith is excellent, and he does not fail to 
give Paul’s teaching on charity its true place. His explanation, from “Colossians” 
and “‘Ephesians’’, of the Church as the Body of Christ completes a book which 
he so properly entitles In Christ. 

Every Catholic should study the Epistles of St. Paul—and study, not mere 
superficial reading, is needed. But if one is beginning on them, or if another 
has begun but has been nonplussed, each must read and master Dr. Grossouw’s 
little book. It will give a start that will be more than half the battle. 

It would be ungracious, even churlish, to pick holes that Dr. Grossouw, 
writing for the beginner, has obviously left open quite deliberately. There is 
one thing though: the publisher’s blurb says, “‘St. Paul in his fourteen Epistles”’. 
No; Dr. Grossouw does not expound ‘‘Hebrews’’. After all he has only 120 
small pages of exposition in which to arrange and explain, without once calling 
a technicality to his aid, the main thoughts of St. Paul. 

AILBE RYAN, O.P. 
St. Mary’s, Tallaght 


Prophecy Fulfilled. The Old Testament Realised in the New. By Rene Aigrain 
and Omer Englebert. Translated by Lancelot C. Sheppard. With a Preface 
by John M. Oesterreicher. David McKay Company Inc., New York. 
Pp. 274 + xii. $3.95. 

“Tue closest link unites the New Testament with the Old. For from Genesis 
to the Apocalypse it is the same Spirit that inspires the divine message, that is 
embodied in the pages of the Bible and gives them life. To lose sight of this 
spiritual unity of the Bible is a grave mistake, and hinders our understanding 
the Scriptures”. p. 259. Such is the conclusion of this excellent book, written 
to demonstrate this unity of the Bible. 

Chapter I deals with citations from the Old Testament in the New. The next 
three trace the history of the people of the Covenant from Abraham to the 
coming of Christ. Then are discussed the nature of God; the Messias; the 
universal character of revealed religion; the future life; the moral law; and, 
finally how the liturgy and prayer of the Temple and synagogue have influenced 
our own. The authors present the history of the chosen People in the light of 
the Covenant, and show how the Covenant leads to Christ. They take the 
leading doctrines of the Old Testament and show them brought to fulfilment in 
the teaching of Christ. This process is illustrated by many long citations from 
the Old Testament. This is admirable, but I feel that a little further commentary 
would have been helpful. The text of the Bible is often difficult, especially since 
its atmosphere is now strange to us—it does not always speak for itself. 

** Those ancient commentators who saw type and figure in every text of the 

Old Testament—though here they erred by excess—were at least very conscious 

cf tke writy cf the Eitle, ard of the fact that the Old Testament was fulfilled in 

ihe New. Today it is being more clearly recognised that the key to much in the 
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New Testament is to be found in the Old. It is only by setting them side by side 
that one can understand both the Old and the New. 

WILFRID HARRINGTON, O.P. 
St. Mary’s, Tallaght 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


Cure of Mind and Cure of Soul. By Josef Goldbrunner. Burns and Oates, London. 
Pp. 127. 7/6. 

More than one reviewer has been irritated by this small book: so will some 
readers. Yet is it to be hoped that they will overcome their irritation and read 
patiently to the end, for there is much that is really worthwhile. The book aims 
at putting the more valid findings of depth-psychology (mainly Jungian) at the 
service of pastoral theology. It contains pages of practical advice on education 
and on the guidance of souls that are excellent. It also carries densely-packed 
passages of Germanic technicalities that even for the reader ‘‘assumed to be 
aware of the basic phenomena of depth-psychology” are at times just unin- 
telligible. Had the booklet been expanded and adapted, and not merely 
“translated”, it would have been hard to overrate its importance for spiritual 
directors, novice-masters and educators of every kind. 

The main pastoral contribution of depth-psychology is to have made us 
aware of the importance for the spiritual life of what lies in “‘the depths’? below 
the surface of consciousness, and to aid us by what the author terms 
“individuation” (or self-realisation) to synthetise the conscious and the uncon- 
scious and thus arrive at a mature authentic personality. Gratia supponit naturam: 
the life of faith is normally dependent on the general level of maturity a man has 
reached. There are four stages in that maturing: I (authenticity of personal 
character), Thou (the sexual encounter), We (community) and God (religion). 
They are well and clearly described. Evasion of the tasks imposed by any of 
these four stages normally means that the unconscious strata are leading a life 
of their own opposed to consciousness. Hence arises immaturity; and, not 
infrequently, serious neuroses. Hence also the grave danger of the unconscious 
formation of a persona (originally a mask worn by Greek actors) which comes 
between the person and the reality of the world and of other persons. 

Professional people more than others—and especially priests and teachers— 
are liable to the danger of mistaking this persona for themselves and allowing 
to slip back into the unconscious all that does not square with it. But perhaps 
even in a short review one might call even more attention to Father Goldbrunner’s 
treatment of the formation of a “religious persona’ in young people wherever 
“frequent and habitual religious activity is carried on under sharp control’. 
No genuine religious formation is possible until this persona is discovered and 
removed. For all those who deal with young people, whether at home or in 
boarding-schools or novitiates, this is one of the most essential and delicate of 
their tasks. For the book’s excellent treatment of this point alone we pardon 
Father Goldbrunner and his translator much Dunkelheit. 

DOoNAL O’SULLIVAN, S.J. 


St. Mary’s, Emo 


What Is Faith? By Eugene Joly. Faith and Fact Books: 6 Burns and Oates. 
144 Pp. 7/6. 

The Papacy. By Wladimir d’Ormesson. Faith and Fact Books: 80. Burns and 
Oates. Pp. 142. 7/6. 
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Tue Faith and Fact series, to which these two books belong, aims at conironting 
the Christian Faith with the facts proclaimed by modern science. A dialogue is 
proposed, to put the believing mind at ease with the modern scientific mentality. 
The title What Is Faith? is obviously capital in such a programme. The book 
does not offer its answer to the conventional theologian (who may feel derailed 
in the absence of familiar lines of thought and terminology); nor to the pious 
believer (who may wonder what all the worry is about). The answer is set out 
for the modern scientifically-cultured questioner, be he atheiest or believer. 
The author, long familiar with the mentality he addresses, describes Faith in 
contemporary light and language—it is ‘“‘an engagement with Christ’, ‘“‘an 
encounter’”’, ‘‘an experience’, explained in terms of “‘the phenomenology of 
the ‘open’ soul”, set in a “‘cosmic evolution’. By these approaches, and helped 
by an enlightened use of the Scriptures, we are ultimately led to the definition 
of Faith formulated by the Vatican Council. The use of so many contemporary 
categories makes the book particularly difficult to translate: the literary quality 
of the English version is high, but the mental climate remains so unmistakably 
French that unless one has been initiated one may miss many points of the 
debate. And the English bibliography appended bears little relation to the 
references in the text. There is need of adaptation as well as translation in our 
commerce with continental thought. 

The Papacy brings us to more familiar ground. The facts faced here are the 
historical and archaeological evidence for the origin of the Papacy; then, the 
story of its varied activity in the succeeding phases of civilisation; and finally, 
the actuality of the contemporary Papacy, as exemplified especially in Pius XII. 
The author knows this latter side of the Papacy intimately, as he was French 
ambassador to the Holy See, 1948-1955. His narrative has solid historical and 
doctrinal foundations throughout, which make it an admirable compendium 
of the entire subject. 

Liam G. WALsH, O.P. 
St. Mary’s, Tallaght 


We apologise to reviewers and publishers for having held 
over a large number of reviews until the next issue 


